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Joseph Lledill left no reoords of hin^elf and he has 
not hctd a biojrarher* Tho materials from v;h.ioh this stiucly 
has "bo^^n made liave "been ^a'jh'.-rad ao* jordin^^l^ fror lo.cx^'-rj 
different sonroos, yielding- only a few details at a time* 
Ilothin^; Gom; reheniiivo coiild "be found. It has l^een necessarv, 
therofore, to v/ei^-h the faot;i our'-^fully a:..d whore t*.-. o st::te- 
mcnti; of arparonbly equal value co:ifliot to iivf^ tlien hoth. 

Mr. Iledill c^nd the Tribune have likewise here been studied 
their effect on ;jOurnalism rather than from that of their 
politioal Influence, v.hlch v;as £;reater* Althouf^;h they have 
been found to have contribute! li'jtle directly to uhe d -^velop- 
nent of the American nev;si:aper, the leadir£," position which 
llr. Lledill as an editor and the Tribune as a newspaper main- 
iained in Chicago and the I!id die '.Vest nevertheless ma'^re them 
con.3picuous i': uhe history of American jonrriulis^n. 
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JOSEPH LnCSILL AITD THE CHICAGO THIBUSS 

CHAPTEB I 

Life and Cbaraotar 

1. Early Life; 

Joaapb Hedlll was born In St* John, a small village of 

Hew Bmnawlok, Canada, on April 6tb, 1823 • lis parents bad 

oome to Amerioa direot from Ireland in 1819. Furtber tban 

tbis tbere is notblng of bis anoestry to be disoorered in 

tbe printed reoords. In speaking of bis later friendsbip wltb 

Horaoe Greeley an anonymous writer baa, bowever, tbb to say: 

Vlgbtlng blood ran in tbe reins of botb men for botb 
were of Sootoh Irisb eztraotlon tboagb Greeley was born in 
Conneotiout and Hedlll in Canada - rigbt on tbe borderland 
of Maine - tben regarded Anerioan territory * but later given 
to Canada - a ..bitter disappointmentjand one ttaat be oarrled 
to tbe grave, fie never oonsidered bimself otber tban an 
Ameriean.t^' 

In tbe matter of self^eduoatlon during tbese years be 
was assiduous. He read suob newspapers and periodioals, 
including Greeley's Hew Tork Weekly Srlbnne, as eame bis way. 
It is said tbat« like Abrabaa Lincoln, laoking books himself, 
be ran tbrougb with every book in tbe librazy of a neighbor* 

"He began to prepare for college (we are told) , but in 
tbe midst of tbis preparation misfortune by fire befell tbe 
family, and tbe young man turned directly to the business of 
bis life." He read law in an office in Canton, Ohio, and 
taught school between times. A friend from Canton, : 

(1) Haterial in Tribune "morgue". Dated 1907. 

(2) Obleago Tribune, March 17, 1899. 
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v/h: v/aa vdtli hiiVi i:. C^ai Antonio, Texaa, durln^^ the la^v few 
L-.oiiuhs of hia life tella Llr. I^euill's versor^l reminiesoeiices 



of 


thia veriod* 


•jlie 


He told me 
nemlDers of 
t durin,^' the 



that he studied la\: in the country under one of 
our Canton "bar v/hile fee viQ.:i teaching; school, and 
iine x^eriod he confcriouted r^ore or le-,o to the 
tov/n -octpera therea'oout. Hia school teaching v;a8 in a district 
school in the country, until sometire late in the 40 'a, \7hen he 
hapi'.ened in a lav;yer's office in IJevv Philadelphia, a sniall town 
in Tuscarav/as County, south of Canton, on iBone huainesa of his 
ov:n, where a dispute arose hetv/een several ^;roLiinenfc Don of the 
tovm as to v.hat Should "be Jone with the local district schools. 
The difficulty was that the larger boys in the school had "be-^ 
come obstreperous and i'.ad whipped the teacher, giving him notice 
not to return to the school, and the teacher had resi£;:''3d. lledill 
hein^ ri^ht in the huaineas, r narked that he would like to see 
the claaa of boya who would drive him out of school, v:hen one 
of the board, who was present, aaid: "Lledill ia the very man v;e 
want#" And, as the Uew Philadelphia district paid much better 
than the one in the country (which was then paying him ^25 per 
month) . the reisult was that he v;a3 then and there engaged to 
take charge in Hew Thiladelphia. He v/hip; ed the largest boy and 
that was the last of the insurrection. 37he fire was out, and 
from that time on the wo rat boys of the school were his friends. 
'^And as for the girls," said he, "I Liarried one of them." 

Hla law studies ovf^r,.hG was admitted to the Ohio bar in 

1846, and began to practice in ITev; Philadelphia. But the law 

did not hold him long. 

How he first becane a compositor, a typesetter, was told 

by Llr. lledill himself in this manner: 

%lien I was a law student I lived near the county seat 
and as fond of going over there. There v; ere tv;o papers pub- 
lished in tlie town, each, b;/ "^h--^ -ay, being bitterly opposed 
to the other. J. J. iilliott, nephew of the late comMander 
lalliott, Tas the eii'-^or of one and a particular friend of mine. 
I was fond of going into his office and watching hi:r set type." 

ri) G. ■./. H. in Chicago Times Herald, llarch 20, 1899. 
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"'•ihy clon'o 70a t;u>e i'-^ on?'' I a^Ad. to hin one do.7 v/hen he v.-aa 
coii-i^luliiiur a'bo-u.t boi.i ihort for help. 

'' 'All ri^ht, I'll do i!;/he liaid. I'll ^-ive you the san^.e 
chu.nce ati a:l70*.^^ eli^a. Yoa ovx.: jray ror yoar board aiicl clotlies 
for the yrivile^^e of beiu^- ^au^ht, ' ai.d r.lllott laughed, not 
tiiiu/ixir that I would ta'Te hi:^ up. 3ut I uid. ;>eei.ir that I 
7;as ir. ear.ieyt he ^ot r*'-.^ a >;tij.' ^ud s^hov/ed ne hov; to hold it. 
Then he shov.ed Lie hov; the''Gc.i~" letters ran aoroais the tor and 
ho'.v the ai.iall letter;^' Vvere rlaoeJ." 

'* 'I^ow, said ijlliott, 'i.olJ your itioh so, and y.ick Uf your 
letters carefully and "be ^jv^re to have the /.ickii outyide and the 
letters ri^^ht and left. .Veil, I wa^ ar.bitiou^a and thought I liad 
learned the oa^ ^ at fir^^t {^lan-je, anc! .lub't to ^^lio;.- how T^rofioient 
I could ':o I v/orked like a beavev ciUu v/a'O'nt nuch vvorriecl ever 
whether I pi'iked the ri^ht letter or not.'' 

" This thinr's full/ aaid I, and ::iliott jhov/ed re how to 
du:.;]: it. Phen they took a proof fOnd shov.ed it to me. There were 
rrobahly IZo rni^itak-)^' in that pvoof, and it hun^ up in the office 
as a ;»'tandin^- ioke on TiO for a lon^^ tine." 

He continued: ".lell, I juuck to the Qa.^o and was'nt dis- 
G0ura2:ed, and by and b"-" I c ,*uld £^et up 500 ov\^ in an hour, v'hioh 
Vvaii not very bad foi a bc^'innin^. Then it vaa th. t the office 
nade a £Oo5 thin^: of n^*. Elliott had me r-rind off hiy paieri: and 
ink the rollers and ^et type, and, in jliort, I hu-itled for him in 
every jonae of the v;ord. Then the other office rot r.iad and Lcnt 
for me, declaring; that it \;aj only fair thut I come and help 
ther;i out. Zo I wont over thero and jlaved when not ytudyin^^. I 
thj-.k soiiie of the wurk I did at thoyo tv;c office;^ would eurpri^^e 
the a\eraf e youn^^ ne\7ijxap^'u* man. .I'-y, I v;ao e:pccted t ■ £-rind out 
400 or 500 she'^tj frr each of thOcO people, and I tell you the 
sweat would ;u:i't roll off me. Oome tines le of them would sen.. • 
for me and rcrxark: "^ay, Lledill, thii*k up sorie editorial end then 
set it up - that's a t oc-d fellow.' " flj 

a. Journalistic Career. 

Before he had practiced law for three yt^ai^'j Med ill had definitely 

decided to ^ive up tl.c.t profe^cion for nowdpaper work. There v ere 

£00d reasons for this: 

The three younper brothers wer" £ro\;in£ up :.l thout a career. 
A ne\vdpLiier in ^'he f.:.;j'l,r vrould aup-nly this deficit. Joseph 
Iledill found means to buy a plant in 1849, in^jtallin^- him^-'-af aj 
editor and his brothers as aijsis'^ants in various capcxoitios. In 
his own lan^'ua^'o, ''Jhe law linger jd a lit^-le while to reclaii'' the 
recusant, but he had tasted the delight uf iranklin's nectar and 
he never returned." His brothers, particularly v;illi.^m H.and 
iiam.uel J., \:e'rc cloijely aasocidted with him throughout his journal- 
istic career. 

The paper he bought v. as called the Co^-licoton './biii:,*, "'-'^^ ^''^* 
Lledill chan£;ed it to the Coshcoto:: Ilepublica'.. This T0urn£tl 
£ave free exercije to its nev/ c liter's ta'3'jcs and talents for 

(1) G. %y. H. i.: Chicaro Times-Herald, Llarch 20, 1899. 
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J>olitloa, and witli ita aid the Republicans carried the county, which 
had always been Democratic. Lost likely the campaign which followed 
the purchase of the Coshocton paper had a determining effect upon his 
subsequent career, fle conducted the campaign to win by giving the 
enemy hard blows, fie was assaulted several times while returdilng 
from his ofiice, but with the exception of receiving some severe cuts 
and bruiser: , he passed through the ordeal unscathed, iie was frequently 
called to account personally in his office by aggrivated Democrats^ 
but he; made no change in the tone of the editorials* His suooess in 
electing the Whig ticket, and giving the Democrats their first defeat 
in that county was the triiimph which fixed his future course* 

At the en.>. of two years kr. i^iedill sold the Coshocton Bepublican 
and with the purchase money and some more, removed to Cleveland* 

There was in Cleveland at that time no Whig morning paper, but 
there was an evening paper of that faith, and also a Free Soil paper ^^ 
Ur. kedill established a morning paper, which he named the Daily Forest 
City* A year later he consolidated it with a Free Soil Journal and 
named it the Cleveland -i^eader. HThis was the beginning of ^r. Medill's 
experience with daily journalism* (1) 

After being in Cleveland a year or more he married* The facts 

of his marriage and family life are given in his obituary :- 

Joaeph Medill. married oa Sept. 2» 1852, Hiss Katharine Satriok, 
a daughter of Jamea Patrick of Hew Philadelphia, 0* &ira. Medill waa 
born in New Philadelphia on Sept. 25, 1831. She died at Blmhurat, 
111., on October 1, 1894. During the war ahe took part in the labora 
of the Sanitary Commiasion and later waa cloaely identified with the 
Soldier' a Home. After the fire ahe devoted her time largely to the 
work of the Chicago fieliiif and Aid Society and waa until her health 
failed, active in charity work*. •* 

There were three children, tvo of v.hom aurvive* Thay are 
kra* Blanor kedill Pattej.^aon and lira. lEatherine Lledill Mc Cormick* 
A third datghter, Lias Joeephine kedill, died in Paria in January 
1892* There are four living grand children* Joaeph Medill and Kbmor 
Patter aon and Joaeph Lledill and Rutherford kc Cormick. (2) 

At thia time Mr* Uedill became acquainted with the group of 

great American praonal ;)ournaliata of -Qhom , in hia later yeara, he 

waa among the la6t aurviving membera* The obituary aays further: 



(1) Chicago Tribune, March 17, 1899* 

(2) Ibid* 
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!Fbe early friendships of Mr. Hedill's life were of 
oourse many and interesting* Vtalle yet a ooimtry dditor, 
he formed a deep personal attaohment for Horace Oreeley, 
and oalntalned a correspondence with hlm# At the same 
time he heoame acquainted with Ihnrlcw Weed» then the leader 
of the Whigs in the Empire State# In the widening of his 
field hy the rmoval to Cleveland the yotmg editor added 
James Gordon Bennett^ the elder ^ James Watson Wehh» and 
Oassius ]£• Clay to his list of friends. His acqaaintaace 
with Caaius H# Clay was made while the latter was editing 
aholition papers in Kentucky, andbavine them thrown into the 
Ohio BiTer. It was one of Mr* Medill's regrets that he could 
never get to talk politics with Mr« Bryant, who was then the 
editor of the Hew York Evening Post* Mr. Bryant was willing 
to talk literature with the young Western editor, hut when 
the latter drifted to a political suhJect M^* Bryant invariahly 
turned him over to his assistant # *-'-' 

It is said on msupported authority that Gfeeley was 
attracted to a series of **Tery remarkahle and hrilliant articled* 
in the Cleveland Leader ^assailing the Eaasas-Vehrasia hill, 
and the men who voted for it,** that he sought out Mr* Medill; 
and that, moreover, in 1854 or *55 he gave him his famous 
advice - "Qo West, young man, go westJ** pointing out that 
Chicago^ as a railroad and navigation center^ was certain to 
have a great future* However that may he, it is certain 
that Medill had a warm f^iendshftp with Greeley, and looked 
to him in the early days for leadership on political issues » 
though later, in the '70's^he repudiated him. Shis connection 
is hrought out in the account of the part which Medill played 
in the formation of the Repuhlican party early in the *60'a« 

Shortly after Scott's crushing defeat in 1862, and hefore 
Senator Douglas* Eansas-Hehraska hill had set the aholitionists 
wild, Ut. Medill wrote letters to the leaders of the dis* 



(1) Irihune, March 17, 1899 « 
(£) Material in Tribune "Morgue**. 
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organized Vtalg party asking if they would assist In the formation 
of a new Bepahlioan party on the ruins of the old Vhig organisation < 
First of all he wrote to Horaoe Greeley^ with whom for some years 
he had had a oonsiderahle intimaoy. He had heen a correspondent 
of the Hew York Trihune, and visited Hr* Grreeley in Sew York, 
and when Mr. Greeley in his lecturing tour in 1853 yisited the 
Western Reserve^ It was Mr. Hedlll who entertained him» 

Greeley approved , as did most of the other politieal 
leaders to irtiom he broached the plan^of a new party • 

Affairs were in this shape when one night in March » 1854, 
Mr. Hedlll called a meeting in the office of the Clereland 
Leader, of leading men of the three parties - Whigs, Vree 
Sellers, and Democrats* !Dhe summons was in a measure secret 
and addressed only to men whwUr. Hedlll thought he could 
trust as friends of a new party with a new name. Ah out twenty 
responded* Mr. Hedlll disclosed his object and frankly broached 
the proposition to organise a new party out of the dements 
represented at the meeting and name it the "^Republican Party"* 
Uuch discussion followed, chiefly concerning the name* Ur* 

Salmon F* Chase was known to be opposed to it* He argued 
that the new name should be "Tree Democracy" ( as against 
"Slaye Democracy")* About a dozen men were won oyer from the 
Chase side, and when a vote was taken about midnight, two 
thirds of those present assented to the Hedlll proposition, 

which was reduced to form about thlsi 

Name of the new party: National Republican Platform: 
no more slaye states; no more slaye territory; resistance to 

• • Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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pro-slarery aggression; slarery is seotlonal; ll'berty is 
national**.** 

It is not atrlotly true, ICr* Hedlll onoe said, "that we were 
first to announce in public the new party and the new name; 
hut it is a fact that none of the other meetings in any State 

antedated our little gathering in the Leader office in Harch, 

(1) 

1854 *» 

Shortly after this ioiportant event Medill went to Chicago, 
possibly with the idea of adranoing the interests of the party 
in Illinois* There he soon became interested in the Tribune 
which was then one of the seyen or eight struggling news- 
papersiin a city of 16,000 people* There are two accounts 
of his going to Chicago^ and the beginning of his connection 
with the Tribune, the first of which is a report of his own 
words: 

""In tbe fall of 1854, "^ said ICr* Uedill, "I disposed of my 
interest in the Cleveland Leader and went to Chicago, and in the 
corridor of the Shn^man House I was introduced to the Br* Ray 
to whom you refer* He was a Journalist, and after considerable 
talk about our profession I toll him I was in Chicago with the 
intention of starting a newspaper* Ur* Ray told me about the 
bankrupt Tribune, which was losing money every day, and suggested 
that it would be a good plan to get control of it« As the news- 
paper at that time was of no use to anyone, this was not hard 
to do, with Dr* Ray as one of my associates* We took it a 
losing proposition, but it made money the first month and 

(1) Obituary, Tribune, March 17, 1899* 
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every month since, up to this datel* ' 

Hhe other is fuller and gives a more oircumstantial 

aooount of i^r. M«dILll*s reasons for leaving Cleveland: 

In the winter of 1854.-, "55 W. iiedill received a call 
from Captain J. D. Web ster> afterwards General V/ehster and 
chief of Grant's staff at Shiloh. Captain Webster ov/ned an 
interest in the Chicago ICribune and was In need of a managing 
editor. He persuaded Lir* Medill to visit Chicago, and look 
over the field, -^t was a change for the young Ohioan from 
the finished elegance of Cleveland to the turmoil of the 
prairie metropolis, but he liked it because he foresaw a 
great city to be built oat of that quagmire near the head . 
of the lake, in his own day# ^e bought an interest in The 
Tribune, and before that transaction was consumated met Dr. 
C. H# Ray of Galena, vftio bore a letter from Horace Greeley to 
Lr# kedill urging him to join Ray in starting a new paper in 
Chicago. She outcome of this was that Dr. Ray bought into the 
Tribune also. Mr. Medill returned to Cleveland and sold his 
interest in the leader to Edwin Cowles. A brother of the latter, 
Alfred Cowles, came to. Chicago with ttr. Lledill. After acting as 
book-keeper for the firm aboat a year, Mr. Cowles bought a one 
third interest in the paper p lb was then owned by Dr. Ray^ 
Mr. Medill, and tfr. Cowles in three equal shares. Dr. Ray was 
the chief editor and Mr. Medill was managizig editor* The local 
force consisted of one man, and it was expected of the managing (2) 
editor to do all the other work, outride of the editorial colur.ns. 

(1) G. W. H. in Chicago Times-Herald, March 20, 1899* 
(8) Obituary, Tribune, March 17, 1899 • 
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Immediately upon coming to Illinois Medill "beoame 
identified with Repal>lioan polities and soon "began to snppoort 
Atra^am Linooln. How Ur. tfedill oame to support Lincoln 
aotiyely is told in the following paragrphs from the ohituary 
in the Tribunes 

It was long before the war that Mr. Hedill made the ao - 
^Uaintanoe of Abraham Linooln and formed a friendship which 
endured to the end of the President's life. Barly in 1856 
a conrention of anti>Iebraaka editors of Illinois was held 
in Decatur, which was attended by Abraham Linooln, lAxo made 
a oharacteriatie speech. A platform was adopted and a dele- 
gate State oonyention was called to be held in Bloomington on 
May 29 of that year. It was at this oonyention that lin- 
ooln made his great speech which by its magnetic power and 
conyincing eloquence so aroused eyerybody that the reporters 
forgot to make a report of it. The Brlbnne was represented 
in the oonyention both on the floor and at the reporter's : 
table. ]|r« Medill, although a delegate, was also present to 
report its proceedings. Xhe current of eyenta in the oon- 
yention cast Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Medill much together* 

la those days Mr. LinoolB was described as a gawky. 
Joke-telling, ill-dressed, modest, astute country lawyer, lAo 
had some business in the oourts of Chicago. He used to glye 
a few hours now and then to Leonard Yolk, the scxtlptor, who 
seemed to see and know the future greatness of the inan. But 
oftener than to any other place In Chicago, outside of Court 
hours. Mr. Lincoln would go to the tribune office, and climb 
the stairs*, and sit in the literary work shop of Mr. 
Medill, with his feet on the edge of the editor's desk. It 
was in these conferences that Mr. Medill would press upon 
Mr. Linooln the duty of taki|ig the most adyanced position on 
the paramount! issue of the time, the effectual reconciliation 
of the constitution with the true principles of national sore- 
r^ignty and uniyersal indiyidual rights. 

Mr. Medill was one of the first to start the campaign which 
resulted in Lincoln's nomination for the presidency. Bey. 
Bobert Collyer, a close personal ftiend of Medill *s^. who 
preached his funeral oration recalls Medill 's part in the 
oonyention of 1860: 

A few old men 0*6111 remember when the great host met in 
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the flgvam on the first nomination of Mr. Llnooln and mbat a 
passion rooi:ed that yast multitude! Tor I was there and felt 
it* iad wben the oonfliot of ideas kindled into the oonfliot 
of armed men; when in our own city there was dissension and 
diTlsion the TOioe of my friend sounded as I would read bis 
liTing words in my morning paper, smamoniiK the host for the 
defense of the nation and her salTatioa* il) 

Paring the War he was very influential in aiding the ad- 
ministration. "ICr. tfedill", we read again in his obituary, 
"was one of the organizers of the powerful and ijofluentlal 
Union defense oommittee, whioh beoame, during the oiyil war, 
the mainstay of the goyemment in this seotion." "Of oourse," 
w8 read further, "Mr* Hedill took a keen interest in the re- 
orulting and enlistment of the yolxmti&er regiments in the olty." 
His brother William, who bad been in the seryioe of the Trib- 
une, oommanded a body of Infantry and Joseph Hedill himseOLf 
enoouraged the enlistment of many Tri^rane eoiployees* 

Daring the latter two years of thd War Ur. Medill was 
for the first time Editor -in-obief, and the Tribune supported 
ICr. Linooln and the administration on eyery ooaasion. It was 
in this polioy of steady support of Linooln that he first broke 
away from the leadershif) of Horaoe Greeley. After the war and 
the days of military reoonstruotion during wbioh his support 
first of the President and then of Congress had been so strong-^ 
lfr« Hedill gaye up a large part of his duties on the Tribune 
to take part actiyely in publio life. The City Qounoil of 
Chicago on the oooasion of his death in 1899 reylewed bis publio 
seryloes in brief as follows: 

(1) Ohioago Tribune, Haroh 22, 1899. 
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In the passing of Joseph Medlll oar olty has suffered 
the loss of one of its most venerahle, honored, and distinguished 
oitlsans* As ICayor of the City fjrom 7>eo. 4, 1871, nntil 
Septemher, 1873, he rendered oonspiouous serrioe to this 
snuiioipallty in its highest offioe* In .aooepting a non*parti-> 
san nomination to the Mayoralty he made the oondition that the 
pahlio-spifited oitisens of hoth parties who tendered it 
should endeavor, at the ensuing sussion of the Legislature, 
to giye Ghloago an amended oharter, plaoing its sereral Inde- 
pendent hoards under the control of the Mayor and Council » 
and conferring on the Mayor the power of appointment, suhject 
to the Council's approyal^ This condition was heartily 
accepted hy his supporters, and the result was the passage, soon 
after he took the Mayoralty, of the mayor's hill" emhodying 
the reforms which he suggested, and enahliz^ him to give the 
city a. systematic, efficient, and successful admin ist rati on • 
Tha feature of this hill, which was created expressly for his 
term of office, were made the hasis of the general monlcipal 
incorporation act of the State, uxider which, with later amend** 
ments, the City of Chicago is still operating.. Among the 
good things accomplished by the administration of Mayor Medill 
was the complete diyorcement of the 7ire Department, L the 
eztension of the fire limit&] , and a similar temporary dirorce- 
ment of the Solice department therefrom, and the establish** 
meat of the Chicago Public Library. 

In Mr. Medill, as a public-spirited citizen, and the 
directing genius of a great newspaper, and an important 
political factor, the City of Chicago has had a yaluable and 
deroted champion of its best Interestw. 

As oitisens of Illinois we would recognize the great 
serrice which he rendered to our State as a member of the 
constitutional conremtlon which framed the constitution of 
1870. She principle of minority representation by Senatorial 
districts, and many other good features of the constitution, 
are to be attributed to his wise Judgment and strong in- 
fluence • 

As citizens of the United States we would recognize the 
conspicuous part which he bore in securing the nomination 
for the Presidency for Abraham Lincoln; in his conduct as 
a member of the first Civil Service commission, appointed 
by President Grant, and his Ij^alty to the later enactments. 



in favor of civil service reform, both national and municipal; 
During this period of active political life, Mr. Medill 
retained an interest in the Trlbnne iftiile Mr. Horace White, 
later editor of the Hew York Evening i?ost, was editor-in- 
chief* Mr. White, contrary to the wishes of Mr. Medill and 

(1) Chicago Trltnne, ilarch 82, 1899. 
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Ur. Bross, anotber proprietor, bolted tbe regular Bepublloan 
BOBlaee, General Grant, in 1872 and supported Horace Greeley 
on an opposition tioket. Itaaj of tbe subsoribers wbo were 
staxineb Repoiblioans, ocoaeelled tbeir stib script ions and Kr* 
Medill insisted tbat be be alloired to buy a oontrolling share 
or that tbe Tribune oempaay prepare for bis ooioplete with- 
drawal with all tbe disastrous oonsequenoen that that would 
involye* ICr. White was also a high proteetionist ( one point 
on which lir, Hedill disagreed with the national Eepublioaa 
party) and for some time prevailed in making proteetioa a 
policy of the Tribune. Mr. Vhite finally consented, boweyer, 
to step out, and in 1873 Ifr. Hedill, who was still in Europe 
on a trip began shortly after be resigned the Mayoralty, 
purchased from him amd Ifr* Oowles, the business manager, 
enough shares to gire him control, or one hundred and fiye 
of a total of two hundred. Late in 1874 Ux. Medill 
assumed complete editorial control of the paper, a control 
which continued in his hands for twenty-fiye years until 
his death in 1899. This was the principal Journalistic 
period of bis life and one in which he exercised increasing 
Influence in monicipal, state, and nationcQ. affairs through 
the editorial columns of the Tribune* 

During this period it is recorded tbat he was actiye 
in tbe business life of the city and that at one time he 
held the yioe-presidenoy of the Ohicago Oommer(d.al Asso- 
ciation, and was director, at tim^s, of aeyeral banks* 
He was also at one time president of tbe Chicago Press Club, 
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and a director of the World's Columbian Bzposition in 1893 • 

Dae to his advanced age, his control orer the paper 
weakened in the late 'SO's and devolyed largely on assist ants. 
He retained almost to the yery last, howeyer, a close 
supervision oyer the editorial page, sending daily editorials 
and suggestions hy letter and telegraph from his winter 
home in San Antoni*. 

Speaking of the last few months of his life a Chicago 

(1) 
contemporary of the Irihune says: 

Ur. Hedill left for San Antonio early in Horemher, bis 
last public appearance in Chicago being al the Jubilee ball 
giyen in honor of the soldiers of the late war and President 
Mc£inley» His editorial work on the Tribune contilmed up 
to last Sunday •« - 

He died March 16, 1899 and was buried in Chicago on 

liar oh 2Snd» His dying remarks were: 

*Hy last words shall be: 'Vhat is liie news?**. 

3« Character. 

The records reyeal yery little of Kedill, the man. We 
can only judge of his qualities by certain random facts 
gleaned from many all too brief and unsatisfactory sources. 
The strength of his charaoter as well as its austerity is 
pictured yery well in a few words ly; one of his contem- 
poraries: 

His early education, home training, struggles with 
poyerty, early religious inclination to strict Calyinism, 
gaye liim arsuggedness of character, determination of purpose 
and unyielding will that for the period during which he dom- 
inated the political thought of the West and Horthwest was 

(1) Chicago Times-Herald, March 17, 1899. 
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absolutely needed to te suoceasfiil* 

Shat those lAio knew bim only on slight aoquaintanoe may 

bare misjudged him, howeyer, is indi bated hy Bey* Robert 

Collyer: 

I used to think in the early time that my friend was not a 
man with a tender and sweet nature* I was mistaken, as you 
know best who knew him best* You see he had a stern and hard 
battle to fight and he must fight in full and strong armour •••* 
But a gentle heart beat beneath that armour«..«tS) 

JLa editorial writer on the Tribune, on the morniqg after 

his death ygiyes a comprbhensiye picture of Mr. Medill as he was 

Imown to his assooiates in the Tribune offioe: 

Of Joseph Uedill the man, only those with whom he was 
intimately and continuously associated can ppeak correctly and 
appreciatiyely* They will remember him as a man of tender heart 
and spotless integrity of soul, a true friend and a sagaoious 
oouncellor, of earnest conyictiona and ^of fearless independence 
in uttering them of untiring iildustry and strong Intellectual 
grasp of affairs, eager in his search for knowledge, peculiarly 
retentiye in mmory, quick of obseryation, and haying the faculty 
of crystallizing his obseryations into yaluable practical sug- 
gestions; full of resources and quick to act upon them, eyen 
in emergencies; genial in his contact with his associates and 
loyed and respected by.eyeryone in the Tribune foree as his 
teacher and chief* '®' 

Rey* Robert Collyer, speakigg further of his persorjal 

demeanor^ says ; 

I loye again to note the pure and steadfast simplicity and 
auaterity of my friend* He was Just Joseph Medill to the end 
of the story — sweet and clean, simple and modest, in his 
life, in his habit and demeanor before men, and horneyer seemed 
to be saying, **How, look at me* Consider who 1 9bl. I was a 
poor boy on a farm once, and see now what I am — a self- 
made maat'* 

Again speaking of the intelleotual qualities iftiich are 
(1) Chicago Times-Herald, March 17, 1899* 
i>Z) Tribune, March 82, 1899. 
(3) Tribune, March 17, 1899 • 
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mentlonecL in the TrllDiiiie editorial, the Hev » llr» Collyer says: 

He posaessed tbe seer's glanoe toward tbe future , and, 
seelzig, he said things must he done hefore. we, who are of the 
rank and file, could helieve the time was ripe for them. Bat 
they were apt to oome true. He was steady aa. Monadnook to his 
oonviotion, to his purpose and to his work *^' 

It is said of Medill that he had a mind absolutely open 
on eyery subjeot and aoquisitive to the last degree. "Susoept- 
ihle to all impressions", says a contemporary writing in the 
Chicago Times-Herald of March £0, 1899, ''it- was tempermental 
with Mr« Medill to he momentarily dominated hy his deductions 
from the last one*" That he was particularly interested not 
only in eyery new departure din economics or political science, 
hut also in natural or pseudo-science is attested hy yarious 
employees of the Tribune company who were with the paper before 
Itc. Medill *s deaths 

in incident is likewise tola which may indicate a certain 

mental yiewpoint : 

lincoln said to Mr* Medill once, in the former's dark 
days before his first presidential fight: 
»lren't you an optimist?" 



retort 



t"T8) 



n 



^A, man ought to be and you must be an optimist,^ was the 



Mr. Medill 's early poyerty produced marked characteristics 
which, it is safe to say, abided with him always. He was 
neyer anything but thrifty^ » Henry H. Gary, at one time 

connected with the Tribune, tells of seeing the janitor one day 
in the later and more prosfkerous years of the Tribune mixing 
water with the paste used on the editorial desks. One of the 
editors protested* *Mr« Medill's orders", replied tbe Janitor, 

(1) Chicago Times Herald, March 20, 1699* 

(2) Ibid /^ T 
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"be Bays you fellows aro using too maoh pasla" 

Kr« HedUl was a loyal Presbyterian all bis life, always 
contributing generously toward tbe expenses of bis oburob and 
bolding tbe bigbest regard and friendship for bis near-life- 
long pastory tbe Rey;- Ifr* Robert U. Patterson. 

logetber witb tbe otbeor members of Dr. Patterson's ebiireb; 
be was a most uneonipromising abolitionist. 

Indeed, be frequently oarried bis religion or»t into 
politios and bis politics almost beoame a religion. An anonym- 
ous writer says: 

As Oarlyle would say "tbe diTine fire was witb tbe nan" 
for all. bis writings were notably Imbued witb an almost religious 
f error. »"*•' 

Witb all this be oarried a oertaln family pride and affeo- 
tion whiob were very strong. In bis will be expressed tbe 
wlsb tbat fbe Tribnne neyer be allowed to leave tbe oontrol 
of tbe Medill family, fboagb yery tbrifty, it is said of 
bim tbat be was always very liberal to bis family, particularly 
to bis grandchildren. 

Ibe possession of wealth enabled bim to gratify bis intel- 
lectual tastes. His large prirate library was one of tbe finest 
in Chicago, while it is recorded by indreas in bis History 

of Obioago tbat Kr. Medill contributed yaluable paintings to 

(2) 
tbe first art exhibition held in the city. 

It remains only to note a bobby- a pet reform -of Ibr. 

Iftdill's lAiicb apparently took hold of him in early youth and 

(1) Material in Tribune "morgue". 

CS) Andreas, A.T. History of Chicago, Tol. S. p. 371. 
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poaaassed talm praotioally until the day of tals deatb# In 1867 
thare vaa laauad from one of the presaea of Ctaloago a small pam- 
phlet whioh bore the title: 

Bdneatlonal 
In Saay Hethod of Spelling 
The Bngllah Language 

Silent lettera omitted » every aonnd 
repreaented without the aid of new 
oharaotera 

By Joseph Hedlll 

▲ great admirer of Vranltlln, he was ohosen In 1896 to deliver 

the annual addreaa before the Old lima Prlntera* Aaaoolatlon of 

Chicago, and he aald on that oaoaalont 

HeC Pranldln } derlaed a ayatem of reformed orthografy whloh 
If adopted would have greatly ahortened and almpllf led the 
apelllnga of the Bngllah language i and thereby promoted Immensly 
the diffusion of education and knowledge among the maaaea; but the 
Inveteracy of habit defeated his beneficent purpose and mllllcaa 
have lived and died poor apellera, to be laughed at, ridiculed and 
jeered by the comparative few who have ever maatered the absurdities, 
Intrlcaclea and anomalies of our hotch-potch orthografy. ^^l 

Joseph Medlll la not a man about whom entertaining atorlea and 
anecdotea are told# Ee had few frlendaj but auch aa he had 
were oloae. Like hla succeasor In the management of the paper » 
ICr* Keeley, he put his whola,:. aelf , outside of his public service, 
into the making of the Tribune- In It, It Is justly aald, he 
baa an enduring monument* 

(1) "A Typical American: Benjamin IPranklln? Chicago, 1907* 
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COIiPISE 11^ 

History of the Sribaaa 

1« Barly Bays* 

She Cbloago Trlbaae olaims to be the oldest newspaper in 

Ctaioago^ being the natnral auooessor to the Demoerat^ whioh was 

started in 1833^ three years after the settlement of the oity» 

and whioh, during the War, was eonsolidated with the Tribune* 

Ihe first issue of the Sribone itself, howsTer, appeared 

on June loth, 1847 # The Chioago Journal of that date had 

the following to say oonoeming this issue: 

Ohisago Daily Tribune * A large and well printed sheet 
with the aDore tlxie was laid on our table this morning* 
Hessrs. Wheeler and f orrest are the editors of this paper 
and the prospeotus assures the publio that The Tribune is to 
be "neutral in nothing * independent in oTerythigg^^^ The 
meohanioal exeoution of Ihe /.Tribune is beautiful and ref loots 
great eredit upon the art* ^^^ 

The population of Chioago at that time was estimated to be 

about 16,000. It already had two or three other daily papers, 

but was rapidly grawing. The story of the founding of the 

paper is told after this manner: 

The name Tribune was seleoted for the daily paper by 
Colonel Porrest after oonsiderable opposition on the part of 
the other proprietors* They were desirous of publishing a 
joumalistio "fad" of the period, but forrest objeoted* He 
pointed to the faot that the principal patrons of the paper 
would for a long time be Whigs; that the rising anti-slavery 
sentiment of the oonntry, to whioh the new Journal would 
appeal, was largely Whig; that, though Mr* Greeley's venture 
in Hew Torftcwas of the same nadie, yet the name originally was 
a Chioago suggestion and prodijict, and that to oall the Journal 
The Tribune was siarply to rehabOltate an original enterprise* < 

The ref erenoe is to the Illinois Tribune published for 

the first time in Chicago on April 4th, 1839 and understood 

to be the first paper in the United States to make use of 

the name Tribune* 

(1) Chicago Tribune, Jubilee Wxunber* June 10, 1697* 
(E) Ibid* 
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Boxing tbe first year of the ezistenoe of the paper ^ 
¥r^ Iheeler^ who had bees preriously oonneoted with the Sew 
Torlc Trlhxme and afterwards returned to that paper, was editor- 
in-ehief while Kr* Stewart aoted as husiness manager. Ihis 
order oontinaed until June SO^ 1861, when Mr. Theeler retired, 
giTing place to Thomas J* Waite, who hecame business manager # 
Vr. Waite lired a little orer a year, dying of oholera on Aug. 
26, 185£, when his interest was taKen hy Henry Fowler. Dor- 
iz^ most of this period it is understood that Mr« Soripps was 
the principal editorial writer# Mr. Stewart took later charge 
of the city columns •(!) 

William Bross, one of the earliest sttlers in Chicago and 

later one of the owners of She Tribune, tells the following 

of the early days of the paper: 

You will expect me to say something of the press of the 
city. In 1848 the Journal had ro<M&8 in what was then the 
Saloon Building on the southeast comer of Clark and Lake 
Streets. The Sem of the Prairie > and the Tribune , as its 
daily, maintained a precarious 'existence in an olST wooden 
shanty on the northwest corenr of Lake and Clark Streets. 
Messrs. Ibeeler, Stewart, and Soripps were the editors. It 
was burned out^ and then located at Vo. 171 1/2 Lake Street* 

In the fall of 1849. I then formed a partnership 

with J. Ambrose Wight, then editor of the Prairie Farmer 
and we bought out The Herald of the Prairies > a religious, 
paper, the organ alike of the Presbyterians and Congregation- 

alists of the Horthwest It was then published on Wells 

Street, on the corner of the alley between Lake and Ban- 
dolph streets. We soon moved to 171 Lake Street, next door 
to the Tribune : and in the rear building, en an old Adams 
press, the first power press erer brought to the city, we 
printed our own paper, and also the Tribune ; for Messrs. 
Stewart, Wheeler and Soripps. The press was driven by Emery's 
horsepower, on which traveled hour by hour, an old black c r; 
Canadian pony. So far as my interest in the splendid mach- 
inery of the Tribune is concerned, that old blind pony ground 

out its beginnings, tramping on the revolving olatform of 
Bmery's horse-power. 

The hard times of 1867 - '58 brought the yemocratic Press 
and the Tribune together, and Dr. Ray. J. Medill, John L« 
Soripps and myself became equal partners with Mr. Cowles as 
business manager. (S) 

may 22nd of the next year, 1849," says Professor Uias 

(1) Chicago Tribune, Jubilee Humber, June 10, 1897. 

(2) Lakeside^ Class ics.^^Beminiscenoes of Chicago During Forties 
and Plfties. pp. 28 - 31. With introduction by Mabel 

Mc Ilvaine. . r^r^rrT^ 
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CoToer;;, in a lli^'covj of She Clilou^^'O rril)Uiie , "Jhe Oxfioe of ilie Trit- 
une v/L^e entirely destroyed by fire, "bu!; th-? lo. s v/aj nearly oovered 
"by an insurance for v-flOO ^'^^3. ];u"bliGc*,i: ion \.as reb^ui-.ed two days 
later* A year laSer the Ilrihuiae "be^^un ti "be prosperous and vzas en- 
larged to oho "iincnsions of 28 x 40 inc'.es, and had a dail-r oirou-' 
lafcion of 1,120 copies." (1) 

As issue of the Tribune of that year, 1850, is stil-1 extant and 
hay been co]:ied» The copy shows it to have consisted of four "nages, 
nearly three of v;nich u.re Cevo;;ed to a oom'ierclal review for the year 
Just olosin^* (Deoeiribor 28, 1350). There is very little nev;s, local 
or outside, an5 no': r..ore than three or four colurais of advertising • 
There c-re no editorials, at least in this issue. The Tribune had 
not yet really become a nev/5^ paper. 

'.i'ithln a few years, hov/evor, a notable develoi.n^ent had tal^en 

place. Professor Colbert says further; 

In Ilovember 1854 they, the publishers T* L. L;tev;art 5: Co. 
be£<;an to ta 'e the Associowted Tre.s despatches, which in t>^se fays 
"did not amount to nuch, fchouf^^h they vera about ^-s t'-'-od aS the 
best." In Jcjnuary, 1055, the paper was enlai^ed to ton coluPins to 
the pa^-e, as conceded by its rival contemporary, The Chica:eo Deno- 
crat , '*the largest daily in the west, e::oept o'ao or 'o'o in St. 
Louis." The si::e was, hov/over, reduced back to it.: forr.er demon- 
sions under a new ncuna^^'eLient a few months later. (2) 

This news service v;a-3 oon^'idereC to be "a departi^jre in not only 
the Journalise, of Chicago but of the Ilorthwest."^*^' The Tribroie was 
in fact the fi/st ',7es;:ei"n paper to publish telograrhio nowv^ from 
the iiiadt. The i-^^apcr was still, however, not iii very £^ood circum- 
stances and a few months afterv/avds it a^ain chan>^'ed hands. This 
Cime the purchasers were Joseph Liedill and Dr» Ray of Galena, 
Illinois. llr# James LI. Cleary, at pre:?ent of the advert isi::^' staff 
of the tribune, in a paper .n its his'^ory, tells of l.r. Iledill's first 
association \;ith the Tribune. 

ri) Chicaco and the Ilorthv/ec t. Yol. 2. p. 351. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Andreas, ^. 2. Bl,^^^^ of Chicago, ^ Yol. II.Di|^i,ed^GoOgIe 
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la the aprlng of 1855, Joseph Hedlll who had h«en 
oonneoted ivith yarlous newspaper enterprises In Ohio, in- 
eluding the foundation of the Cleveland Leader, and Br* 
Charles E. Bay who had heen editing the Jeffersonaia at Galeaa 
Illinois, met in Chicago hearing letters of introduction to 
each other from Horace Greeley. Thccy.'fouad that they had 
much in common and decided to enter the journalistic field 
in Chicago together • Hedill accordingly purchased a third 
interest in The Irihune and Ht. Bay acquired a fourth interest* 
She connection of Mr* Hedill dates from June 18, 1865* A 
new era was coming for Chicago and for the country and this 
was recognised hy the men now in control of the paper* The 
city had inereased in population from 16.000 to 80 000 in 
eight years since the foundation of the Trihuae*^^' 

Ohicaga then already had six other newspapers hesides 

the Irihune # It was rapidly hecoming an important grain and 

cattle market, however, and seren railroads had already made 

connection with the lake traffic there* !Fhe new proprietors 

set oat to surpass their competitors* VX. Cleary continues: 

fhe new management put in a steam press, introduced the 
first copper faced type used in Illinois and improred the 
news end editorial columns* Oh July 1, 1858, the Trihune 
was combined with the Daily Democratic Press which had heen 
founded September 16, 185S by John L* Scripps and Wm* Bross* 
Ihe merged papers were published under the name, fhe Press and 
Iribime, but in 1860 the name was changed to fhe Chidago 
Tribune* An effort was made to publish an evening paper, but 
was abandoned after eight days* As the result of consolidation 
Jobn Locke Scripps of She Press became senior editor and so 
remained until appointed postmaster of Chicago by Lincoln in 
1861* '2' 

The Tribune suffered continuously, however, during the 

'50*8 fl'om adverse financial circumstances* Professor Colbert 

in Us History of the Tribune says: 

The panic of 1857 played havoc with the finanoes of both 
the Tribune and the Democratic Press, and the proprietors con* 
eluded to Join their forces, this being all the easier as the 
tl^ ^9ers had occupied almost precisely the same ground poli* 
tically* The consolidation was the means of effecting a great 
saving in expenses, but it not enable the proprietors, Scripps 
Bross, Spears, Hay, Medill and Cowles, to avert threatened 
bankruptcy* They were forced to assign in the following 
(1) Cleary, J. L. Hiatory of Chicago Newspapers 1833-1870. 
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to iDetter quarters at Dearborn Street and Madison where it 
bas remained to tbe present dajr. Dearborn Street baa tben 
fast becoming tbe Park Row of Cbioago and by moving to its 
new sitet.be Iribime was plaoediin one of tbe most adyantageous 
positions in tbe city* 

Chicago had now grown to be a city of more than one btin- 
dred thousand people and had become the distributing center for 
the vftioli. Middle West. Ihe prosperity of the city was Indl* 
cated by the large number 'Of advert is omenta 6t wholesale firms 
in the Tribune which fumishad "a reflex of the business of 
the city with outsiders •"^■^'^ 

By this time the news gathering actiyities of the paper 

had grown so great as to require an organization entirely 

distinct from the editorial end and one in whioh none of the 

owners had a share* We read; 

Preylous to 1866 there was no managing editor for The 
Iritenet the work whioh falls to that official being arranged 
for by consuHBtion between the editor-in-chief and the city 
editor # It was at first thought that the big staff talcexi on to 
handle the news during the war might be cut down materially 
at the cessation of hostilities^ but instead of this the de- 
mand for the ealasgement and in 1866 the office was in such a 
shape that the selection of a managing head became vitally 
necessary •• iS) 

Managing editors were chosen from the city and reportprlal 

staff and succeeded themselves in rapid succession until 1874 

when Saonxel J« Ueiill was placed in control of news-gat be ring^ 

in which he continued until his death in 1883* 

(1) Andreas, A« T. History of Ohicago^ Tol^ III* p« 356* 

(2) Ohieago Tribune, Jubilee Sdltioa^ Second section* p. Z. 
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Hr. Bay ceased to ooonpy the editorial ohaLr In 1863, and 

when 
Ur. Hedlll suooeeded him Imtil 1666f /vHoraoe White beoame editor* 

in*ohief • Daring his editorship the paper made its first 

ezenrsion from the ranks of the Republican party, of which 

something has already been said in a preceding chapter. 

The prosperity of the paper at this time, howerer, is 
indicated by the fact that in 1868 it mored into a handsome 
four story building on its present location, and that by 
1870 its annual net profits were estimated at one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Andreas in his History of Chicago 
says that it was the most prominent and successful newspaper 
in the West, always on the popular side of all social and 
political issues and that throughout it maintained a strong grip 
on the advertising patronage of the city#^'''' 

The great fire of 1871^ which destroyed nearly the whole 

of the business district of Chicago, destroyed also the plant 

of t'he Tribune and necessitated the suspension of publication 

for two days* We are told that: 

The paper of October 9, 1871 describing the ocean of fire 
that swept over the city was actually half printed with the 
pressroom in flames* The smoke-grimed editor. Professor 
Colbert, hastily snatched a copy (the only copy saved) as it 
polled off the press and fled ^lor his life up Clark Street, 
between two walls of crimson flame • (S) 

Temporary (jaarters, however, were quickly found and 
with antiquated equipment and press the paper began to print 
the news of the great disaster. In the following year it 
moved back to its old location, this time into a buildiqg of 



(1) Andreas, A. T. ^History of Chicago. Tol. III# p. 233 
(Z) Anonymous material in Tribune "morgue** # p. 9. 
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fire stories* Vr. Hedill 'beoaois possessed of one hundred and 

flTO shares of the oapital stook in 187S and again assumed the 
position of editor-in-ohief • Samuel J* Hedill, a younger 
hrother who had heoome oonneoted with the paper a short time 
hefore as Washington correspondent, was made managing editor « 
Tredriok H« Hall, who later heoame one of the hest known news- 
paper men in Chicago, was made city editor* 

At this time also . . . George P. Upton, who had done much 
hrilliant reporting for the Tribune during the Oiril War^he-» 
came Justly famous for his reviews of the musical and dramatic 
offerings of the then giroMng city* Mr* Upton is likewise still 
living in Chicago* 

Under Jtr. Hedill *s new regime improvements were continiLally 
heing made in the mechanical department of the Tribute* Imme- 
diately upon his taking over the plant in 1674 new multiple 
presses were installed. In 1879 a mechanical folder for news- 
papers invented hy Conrad Ehhler, formian of the Tribune press- 
room, was used for the first time there* In the *80*s con* 
siderable additions were made to the number and capacity of the 
presses and late in the '90*s the linotype was introduced 
into the composing room. All these improvements were no more 
than what was necessary to keep up with the ever increasing 
circulation of the Tribune* 

la . ^ Samuel Hedill *s department, a oonaiderable widening 
of the news function was attained with the beginning of sport .. 
and society reporting in the columns of the Tribune* S^mtoel 
Hedill was himself an experienced sport writer and he laid the 
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foxmdations of what has continued to be a very important de- 
partments He also kept up ivith the very latest taappeniz^s 
all over the local field and taught his staff to fight for 
the ^acoQpB^ which soon 'became a ruling passion of Ohiaago*8 
newspaper world. 

Probably the greatest of Ur« Samuel Medill*s scoops was 
the publication in 1881 of the Hevised Version of the lew 
Testament two days before any other American paper had an inkling 
of it# A man was sent to Surope for the particular purpose 
of securing a first copy and, on finding that impossible, re- 
turned to Hew York on the ship with the first consignement of 
printed voliUies from England^ He got a copy as the first box 
was opened on the pier, rushed it to Chicago by train and it 
was set up on a Saturday night as a sixteen page supplement 
to the regular Sunday edition of April 2ad* 

Shortly after the death of Samuel Hedill in 1883 the 
second period of the Tribund's history eame to an end# Trom 
1886 on it was to develop^ tmder the leadership of youqger men 
into the great modern newspaper which it is today # 

S# Ihird feriod# 

On the death of : . . Samuel Hedill, Bobert W* .Patterson 
became managing editor* Mr* Patterson was a son-in-law of 
Joseph Hedill and had become oimnected with the paper some 
years previously* Under him the paper was again broadened 
out# Hew styles of news writing and presentation were followed, 
and many special foreign cables were bought. Iiess space was 
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accorded to purely editorial matter, and fclie Sunday x^aner v/aa. 
developed into "botli a Siinday newapa^-^r and a Ljunday ma£;azine* 
Ihe price of the paper v/hioh had risen to five cents after the 
war \/a3 reduced to three cents in 1386. So large an increase 
in circulation resulted that it was further reduced to two 
cents in 1888 and finally, in 1895, the Trihune led the great 
dailies in reducing to one cent. It was later raided again to 
two cents until reduced to its present price in 1910. 
L>ays a V/estern traveler in 1888: 

Chicago journalis^i, like the city itself, is one of the 
wonders of fclie times.... As newspapers, tliat is, as ^^atherers 
of bhe details of the world's daily history, and its presentatior 
with fulness and skill, they have no equals on the continent • 

iiditorially, the Chicago newspapers are Ixi no respect 
inferior to the "best pahlislied elsev/here iu the United States 

like most ;;esfcern writers, Chicago eaitoris go the point 

aimed at liy vevy direct linete and when it is reacheJ no reader 
has any difficulty i.i findin;^-; out \.\vj.t it ±£. 

gacile princeps acioiiLi Chicago ne^/vsrajers in the estimation 
of the country, though not, perhays, in thfit of rival Chicago 
editors and publishers, is the Tribune » Its history nay be 
said to have uegun when Joseph Ledill went to Chicago and with 
John C* Vaughan and Dr. C. H. I'iay purchased the Tribune . This 
was in Ilay 1855 • (1) 

Again: 

The Tribune is the leading journal of Chicago. Llitorially 
it is the strongest, as a purveyor of news it is never behind, 
and it is the favorite with business nen vdio seek an advertising 
medixun* Its profits are probably a quarter of a million dollars 
a yeart (2) 



(1) Zm L. ".irTaite, .Vestern Journalism# Harper ^s LIaga25 3ne, 
October 1888. Vol. 77* p. 678. 

(2) Ibid* 
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In 1890 l£r. Patterson vas oalled from tbe position of 
managing editor to a position as iseoretary and .tk^easxirBr of 
the Tribune Company. Just previously, in 188p, "both Ur. Cowles 
ipbo had been in obarge of tbe business department sinoe tbe 
'60 *s, and I^ir* Bross (who bad beoome Lletuenant Gozernor of 
Illinois) bad both died, and Mr« Medill bad by this time 
beoome to*^aged to take obarge of all the important business of 
tbe Tribune Company. Mr. Patterson was suooeeded in the po- 
sition of i&ianaging Mitor by ^ William Tan Benthuysen, a 
member of tbe local staffs 

Under ICr. Van Bentbuysen tbe news department of tbe 
paper continued to expand, but in 1898 he left tbe employ of 
the Tribune company to accept a similar position with the 
lew York World. . James Eeeley, an Snglishman who had be- 

gun life as a nevrsboy inLondon and who had for twenty T^ars ^o^ 
been a member of tbe Tribune staff, was adTanced from city 
editor to iPcCanaging Editor. 

Hr« Keeley quickly made a name for himself and for tbe 
paper as a gatherer of sews of international importance* 
. P. C. HcFarlane thus tells tbe story of his first great 
exploit as a managing editor: 

In bis first year as managing editor, Eeeley gave an 
example of that aledness to opportunity which makes him Eeeley. 
The little gods of luck and chance also played a part^ 
but the point is that £eeley took advantage on the instant 
of what the Billikins gave him. 

[Xd. Harden, correspondent of the ..Tribune and World 
flashes in a thirty word story of the Bi^ttle of Manila at 
4:30 in the morning, ahead of all other corFospondents. The 
night editor stops the presses just as Zeeley steps out to 
get a drink.O 

Eeeley, missing the rumble of the presses, dashed back. 
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EesolutloBS were adopted protesting against the sapprea- 
Bion of 1?tae Times. These resolutions were forwarded to 
President Linooln, who on the following day^ Jtme 4tta, resoinded 
the order of suppression. 

]Cr# Oook OOBuaeats further: 

JxuBit how serious the menaoe to the Trihune was regarded 
may he Judged from the fact that the correspondent of the lew 
York Herald closed his dispatch for the night, ^'At this 
DOur i;ne Trihune still stands •" Hone were more alive to the 
danger threatening their property than the owners of this 
resolute paper* looording to reports the old Clark Street 
rookery opposite the Sherman House and within sound of the 
clamor of the great assemhlage had heen transformed into an 
arsenal » with Colonel Jennison of ^jayhawking" notoriety 
in command. This whilom lieutenant of ^Ossawatomie** Brown, 
during the "Bloody Kansas" days, was endowed hy the mass of 
Hepuhlicans with an almost superhuman prowess; and at the same 
time was a veritahle red rag to the Copperhead hull» He was 
togged in quite the present eoihoy fashion; and whenerer seen 
on the street was followed by a crowd of gaping admirers* 
Armed men, according to rumor, had heen quietly snniggled to 
the lofts of rarious huildings about the Trihune ; and, in 
case the journalistic stronghold was attacked, on a word 
from this leader they would strew Clark Street with Copperhead 
oorpses* These reports, howeyer small their foundation, had 
no doubt a salutaty effect on the more timid* 

That Colonel Jennison was en rapport with the denisens 
of a number of upper floors in the neighborhood, there is 
no manner of doubt. There were hxunan wild beasts to sub^tie 
in that Tioingage; and, as a hunter who oould track the "tiger*! 
to his lair, the Colonel had few equals. '^^ 

On the conduct of the Tribune during these trying war 

times a writer in iHie Tribune has this to say: 

The Tribune was as near a o cope rat ire enterprise during 
these years, 1861 -'68, as could be attained. Br. Ray, Hr. 
Medill, Gorernor Bross, and Hr# Soripps each possessed the veto 

power on articles for publication# Mr* Cowles. the fifth 
partner, had charge of the business office... (^) 

After weathering the storm of war with prosperity, the 

Tribune in 1866 moved from its old location on Clark Street 

(1). Cook, r. F*9 Bygone Days in Chicago, Vol YII., P. 158.- '69 
(2). Chicago Tribune, March 17, 1899. 
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tor in national politics and, following the needs of a rapidly- 
expanding "busineas, it has been incorporated. It '.as on the road 
to "becomii.g a rioclarn newspaper. 3ut there was to follow a period 
during the Civil V/ar and after iii \^i-lioh the paper was to meet many 
vicissitudes while politics v/ere still to the fore and development 
in other lines took place only slowly. 
2. The Second leriod* 

Ihe Trihune continued, as well as it right, throughout the 
v/hole Civil V/ar a conspicuous supporter of President Lincoln's 
administration. Its violent anti-Democratic sentiments were, how- 
ever, very nearly the cause of its destruction by an angry mob of 
3out:hern sympathizers i:. the year 1863. 

On the 2nd of June, General Ambrose r. BurnSide, then in 

command of the ir.ilitary department of the IJorthwest, including 

Chicago, ordered the su-ppression of the Chicago limes, a rival 

paper to the Tribune and a"notoriou3 copperhead sheet". 

As soon as trie news of v/hi^t was to harpen spread ar.ong the 
people the strain betv/een the opposing sides becai.e threateningly 
dense, and with "Copperheadisii" most resolutely to the fore; while 
on every side one heard the threat, Wl^ich grer; with each hour, "if 
the Jime s is not allowed io ;;ublish, j.^ex-e will be no 'tribune ."• fl) 

A mob of Deii.ocrats aro^je and a Lias s - r.ie eti ng vras held. 

iVhile a mass-meeting \.a3 i:. progress outside ^:Ij: coi:'' Lh'.-^.rtSeO 
anottier was taking place :'n one of the courtrooms. Judge Van H. 
Hi^gins was at this time a stool-chold i.r in the .Tribune , and i'js 
property was in danger. Largely through his efforts j^rominent men 
froir: both sidej hud v, een ijrought ';ogether, and Ilayor LJherman was 
callei to the chc^ir. fS) 

(1) Lakeside Jerles. Hemi::-:- jcences of Chicago During Civil war. 
p. 57. 

f2) Ibid. p. 59. 
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IToyember^ and obtained an extension of three years on their 
indebtedness which, however, was all paid off in the first 
twenty-one months^ (1) 

Finaaoial dlffioultles did not prevent the Srlhime from 
keeping up with the growth of the oity# We hare the follow- 
ing aoeounft of the news gathering aotivities of the paper 
just previous to and following the outbreak of the War: 

It was in 1665 that the Tribune began to branoh oat and 
enlarge its staffs In that year the Board of Trade, 
after long effort, suoceeded in establishing telegraphio ser- 
vioe with five other el ties, and the market business became 
such an important feature of news that it grew beyond the 
power of the city editor to attend to thai and the other 
branches of his wirk without neglecting some of them* About 
this time also the Stock-Tards industry assumed prosperous 
proportions which required the attention of a specially de- 
tailed reporter*.*.* 

Following this came the breaking out of the War in 1861, 
and the necessity for an increase of the staff was again prom- 
inently in evidence***** 

She Tribune met the situation boldly* It meant the oat- 
lay of a great deal of money for which no chance of immediate 
return could be seen, but money was paid out without murmur 
or stint* ▲ nxunber of reporters were employed to secure the 
war news, and the city editor became a city editor in reality* 
Special correspondents were engaged and sent ou^ with the 
various bfanches of the Federal Army# The Associated Press 
service was taken, and in addition to this arrangements 
were made to get special news by wire from points where nei- 
ther the press association nor The Tribune were directly 
represented. Where it was impossible to use the telegraph 
wires an express service was organissed* At one bound fhe . 
Tribune became a newspaper in the braadeat sense of the word*!^' 

These news activities brought with them prosperity* A 
reference to the files of the paper early in 1860 is inter- 
esting %9 showing how the paper was growing* On the front 
page of the issue of January 6th we find the following: 

Our books show that the liash recedpts of our job and news- 
paper establishment for the past year were but little short 

(1) '.wolBo.r:, ^liaa..Li'^ History of Tribune^ in Chicago and north- 
west. 7ol» II. p. 57. 

(2) Chicago Tribune, Jubilee Edition, June 1897* 
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of !Pwo Htmdred lb on sand dollars I 
Again ftirthar doim we read: 

Sueh faots eheer us onward and lead us to hope that we 
ean reaoh a daily oirculation of fifteen thousand and a 
weekly of forty thousand before the olose of the present 
year. 

During the present month it is to he hoped that our 
friends all over the West will make an united and yigorous . . 
effort to extend the oiroulation of fha Press and Tribune. ^^^ 

Professor Colbert Says: 

Ibe Chioago Tribune - and of oourse this was true of the 
other papers of that day - was, previous to the outbreak of 
the War, a muoh more primitive affair than the orudest attempt 
at a newspaper now published in this oity. And it would have 
been so if abuniant oapital and Journal is tio talent had bedn 
available, whioh was not the oase. There existed neither the 
demand nor the means for thepublioation here of what now 
would be oalled a good newspaper* There was no wish for suooh 
a thing till the southern states undertook to seoede, and 
volunteers began to rush forward to the defense of the Uniom. 
Ihen those of the people who remained at home wanted the news 
and wanted it at the earliest possible moment. 

It was during theyears immediately preoeding the War 
that the Tribune beoame a prominent agitator of the nomi- 
nation of Liaooln. Linooln, in faot, always regarded it as 
*hi3 ohief Journal istio mouthpieoe in the West*" Linooln 
was, of oourse^ at that time the most prominent illinoisan 
of the Sepublioan faith and the proprietors of the Tribune 
were qUick to think of him as a Sresidential possibility 
and as the leader of the Union foroes. They followed him 
1H.th their best reporter, Mr. Horaoe White, in his famous 
tour of Illinois when, in 1868, he met Douglas in Joint 
debate. They were the first to print his speeohes in full. 
Though Linooln failed to reaoh the Senatorship whioh he was then 
seeking, his supporters were not disheartened. They immediately 
began to take praotioal measares towards the furthering of « • 
his candidacy for the Republican nomination for President. 

We read thQ't:* 

About the first of Deeember, 1869, Hedill had gone to 
Wafiftiington, ostensibly as a Tribune correspondent, but really 
to promote LiBColn*s nomination... Feb. 16, 1860, The Tribune 
came out editorially for Lincoln, and Uedi):! followed a few 
days later with a ringing letter from Washington, namigg 
Limcoln as a candidate on whom both co^sezrative and radical 
could unite f ^ } 

(1) Chicago Tribane, Jam. 5. 1860'. ' * 

(E) Chicago Tribune, Lincoln Centenary Edition. February 1909. 
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When the Bepublioan oonTentlon met in Chioago in the 
aumflier of 1860 the editors of the Irihane were prominent 
In aiding Mr* Linooln'a oandidaoy in the oonYontion hall* Itr* 
Hedill later said that Dr. Ray, the senior editor of the 
Irihnne, took a very aotive part in the negotiations with 
party leaders whioh lead up to the nominatiso^of Iiincoln* It 
is said that when Linooln was finally nominated^Sr^ Ray wrote 
an editorbl whioh long remained one of the olassios of Chi* 
oago journalism* 

In 1861 the name Press and Tribune was dropped and the 
paper heoame again sixaply Hlfie Ohieago Tribune* It has remained 
under that name ever sinoe. In the following year it was 
inoorporated by the Illinois Legislature, the stodkholders 
being L. L* Soripps, William Bross, Joseph Medill^ Charles 
H* Ray, Alfred Cowles, and William H* Rand* Of these all 
ezeept Messrs* Medill, Bross,and Cowles withdrew in time^ and 
the ownership of the paper later fell to the estates of these 
three with a few soattered holdings elsewhere* The oapitaliz- 
ation at that time was plaoed at two hundred shares of a 
thousand dDllars eaoh, whioh, in spite of an enormously in- 
or eased yaluation has never been inor eased* 

The first period of the Tribune's history olosed then with 
the middle of the Civil War. By that time it had beoome a 
large paper in every sense of the word (it was the custom 
during this period of Imerioan journalism to issue papers of 
enormous size) ; it had shown itself to be a news gatherer 
of superior enterprise; it had demonstrated its power as a fac- 
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learned what had happened, dlspatohed tojB on biolroles to 
overtake the paper wagona oarrying the first editions to 
the traina and to bring them baok, after whioh, with his 
ooat and veat off, he went to work* On the long-diatanoe 
telephone he got President Ho Kinley out of hed, gave him 
the first authentic news of the battle of Manila, and intern- 
viewed him upon its signifioanee# He next oalled under the 
following order « Searetary of the Kavy, the Searetary of 
War, and numerous other important personages in the Goyern- 
ment, giving eaoh of them the first news of the victory and 
securing from each a few sentences about that event with which 
to embroider Harden 'a meaaage. It wasnot only a scoop, but one 
of the most impressive demonstration of news -publishing (1) 
sagacity that the country saw during the Spanish- American War# 

In the same year The Tribune was forced to suspend 
publication for the longest period in its existence. This 
was due to the general strike of the journeymen printers in 
Chicago in that year* There were no issues for four daya# 

In the following year (1899) Mr* Medill died and %* 
Patterson suceeeded him as editor-in-chief and president of 
the Tribune company* *. Alfred Oowles, soneof the former 
secretary and treasurer and business manager, took Mr. 
Patterson's place as secretary and treasurer of the Company* 
Mr« Eeeley was given practically a ftree hand in the news 
department, and in 1903 was appointed publisher as well by 
Ur« Patterson* 

Mr* Eeeley*8 first act as; publisher ^as to engage 

John T* McCutcheon, who had already made himself gaite a 

reputation as a cartoonist for the Chicago Record-Herald 9 at 

a salary which was said to be one thousand dollars a month. 

He likewise added many new news and entertaining features* 

P* C* Mao far lame 
(1) Collier's, June 28, 1913. - Explaining Keeley.- 
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i?he jaaliingoon correspondence was continued under the 
a"ble services and i;ian.':.ger:i'-n1; of Hayniond Tatter a on, a "brother 
of the eSitor-in-chlef • 

Hia second triumph aa a publisher of nev/g came in 1906 • 
:.j:* Ilcii^arlane tells it thus: 

D.uhtleas the supreme exhibition of Keeley's news- 
handling genius was displayed nn his treatment of the Iroquois 
Theatre fire story, the" great est disaster, so far as Llortality 
is concerned, thai: ever befell Chicago. The news features of 
this horrible tragedy - in which r.iore than 600 persons died - 
were of the most colorful kind, The Tribune's comprehensive 
story gathered by n:ore than a score of men, and v/orked into 
a clear and forceful narrative, was taking shape by ten 
o'clock on that ter/ible night. The Tribune first i^age was 
to carry one of the grea.test newd stories in history. 

But Zeeley walked out of his office, chewinr the stunp 
of a cigar, and in unemotional tones gave the city editor 
the order: 

"Put nothing on the first page but name^^ of the dead." 
Then he added over his shoulder as he retired: "People don't 
oare about descriptions or incidents. ".That they want is 
names - to know who is dead I" 

So the descriptive lead went on the second page ... 
V/hen the paper came out thus, the other editors ouickly 
realized that they had been beaten, fl) 

LIr. iatterson died in 1910 and Mr. Xeeley becam.e even 
more a. dominant factor in the publishing of the Tribune, He 
began immediately tu put into Effect some of hie ideas of 
personal corvioe to the readers and advertisers of the laper, 
thus mo,king a distinct contribution to j'ournalism: 

He engaged Hiss Lillian P.ussel at a salary of ten thous- 
and dollars a year to give beauty hints oO women and to ansv;er 
persor^l c^ueries as to the best ways of ■: re^iorving health and 
beauty. In 1912 hs succeeded also in securing the services 
of Dr. \i. L. Lvans, v;hose term ab Eoalth Gomrdssioner of the 
city had ;;uGt e:?[;ired, to conduct a colurji on "Hot/ to Xeep V.'ell". 
(1) P. C. LIcParlane, Ibcplaining Keeley. - Collier' a, June 28, 
1913. 
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on the editorial page* lo these features he added many others 

sixeh as She Irihnne Iaw department, "Bar ion Hasrlimaii Helping Hand", 

and "The Trlhtme Cook Book"* These departments remain as eon- 

spiouous features of the Trihune* 

Of these features he said; 

I heli eve » however, that the real nevspcper has outgrcnrn 
the looking-glass stage as the sole ohjeot of its exLstenoe* The 
hig development of the modem newspaper will be along lines of 
personal servioe.»##» It must enter into the everyday life of 
its readers and, like the parish priest, he guide, oonstilor, and 
friend.# I have often thought that a newspaper oan most olosely 
realize its real mission the nearer it oomes to attaining the 
Ideals of the parish priest and the olergyman inhis ministrations 
to his flook* ^'*-' 

lad again : 

Specialisation and personal service are Just as necessary 
and potent in the advertising end of the newspaper business as 
in the editorial department* (S) 

IB 1911 -^-^1912 he pushed vigorously in -Qie editorial and 
news columns of the Tribune and likewise the csmpaign for the 
ousting of William !• Lorimer of Illinois from the United 
States Senate •^In the Presidential campaign of that latter 
year he was. perhaps the strongest Joumalistio champion of 
Theodore Boosvelt and the Progressive party# 

It was likewise in 1912 under Mr* Eeeley's management 
that the Tribune assumed the proud title of "The World's 
Greatest lewspaper •" 

In 1914 Vx. Keeley left iUbe Tribune to become editor 
of the Chicago Herald# Mr* B* S« Beck, the ranking member 
of the staff, succeeded him as general manager of the Tribune # 
Hessrs. Rutherford B* Mc Cormick and Joseph Medill Patterson, 

(1) James Keeley# Address on "Hewspapar Work". Hov. 26, '12* 

. Before^tlUdeati In Courae In Journalism, De Pawv University. 

'^) l*>i4* Dfgitl^ed by^^OOQie 

l7^\ AAA AnnAni^lY ^ 
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grandaons of Hr. H«dlll, l>eeam9 aetlYoly ooneerned in the 
affairs of The Irihtme Conpany. Mr. Mo Cormlek is today 
president and treasurer of the ooaipany; Mr. Patterson is vioe- 
president and seoretary. In all matters affeotlng the husiness 
or polioy of the paper they sign themselTes as "editors and 
proprietors." The majority of stook is still held hy the 
Medill estate. 
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CHAPIER III 
Iditor*8 Ideas and Idoala 

!• Jotiramllatlo Conoeptlona. 

Joseph Medill left liiehind two atatements which, while both 
general in nature, will prohahly give aome olue to Ife general 
polioy in the oonduot of the Trihuna. The following statement 
from the proapeotus of the Trihnne for 1875 wcB published in 
its advertising columns on Christmaa Say, 1874# 

The Chicago Tribune under the guidance of its former editor, 
haa reaumed its old position at the head of Hepublican journala, 
and will do battle for the true principles of free government, 
and for a purified and honest administration of National, State 
and Municipal affairs • 

While giving the Republican party a cordial and earnest 
support in all wise i|eaaures and to all fit candidatsa, The 
Tribune will never be the organ of any individual, faction or 
iam, nor will it cease to combat oppreaaive monopolies or fail 
to expose .and denounce all corrupt schemes for plundering the 
Treasury or the people* It will wage perpetual war on the 
lobby-rings which prowl around the halls of legislation in quest 
of apoil* 

In hia will Hedill made a further statement, this time 

more specific, concerning his ideala for the paper* He aaid: 

I want the Tribime to continue to be after I am gone, aa 
it haa been under my direction, an advocate of political and 
moral progreas, and in all thinga to follow the line of common 
8enae« •• 

Whatever may have been the lofty ideals as wall .asthbc 
practical principles which ihe laid down for the conduct of tiM 
Tribune it is certain that he never desired it to have other 
than a general appeal* While almost always a partisan paper, 
Hhe Tribune has never been a class paper* 

The principle of baainess aucoeas ia, however, observable in 
the Tribune from the earliest issues* In this part icual^r the 
Tribune has alwaya followed the fashion of the times* In all 
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of the early yolumes approximately one-half of the front 

page ia devoted to oommerolal announoementa. Along in the '70^8 

we may ohaerve among them . quack and patient medio Ine adver- 

tiaementa, some of theae then appearing aa reading notlcea 

on the editorial page* 

3*hat he was not in sympathy with the more sensational 

Biithoda of newagatbering inaugurated in Chioago during the 

*70's ia, hew ever 9 indicated hy Ur^ Oook in his story of a 

«*8000p^ for the Times* Relative to Ux. Medill he says: 

The faot ia "^Itacle Joe**» aa we all loved to call him, 
had come into the newspaper husineaa hefore the "aooop^ mania 
heoame epidenttd and hia age (50 years) now held him immxme.^^) 

In fact we may say that Mr. Hedill prohahly aoqiulred, with 

incidental modifications in the matter of progressive political 

thought, his ideas of journalism from the ante-helium periods 

The huilding up of the paper along modern lineein the decade 

hefore his diath was prohahly inoAthar hands than his* Of 

the Journalistic atmosphere in which he early hreathed we have 

the following picture: 

She newspaper then waa not published to furnish news 
hut ideas* The aanall amount of newa furnished was intended 
merely to give force and effect to the editorial utterances* 
The paper aeldom contained more than one editorial in each 
iaaue, and in a majority of cases, the article was written 
hy the local politidan whose native sense and acquired edu- 
cation made him the most prominent figure in hia party* The 
editorial was not written hurriedly and neither waa it writ- 
ten in the atyle of a freshman or sophomore* It was the re- 
sult of the same study and reaearch which characterizes the 
minister in th§' preparation of his sermon* The principles 
of govezTunent, the action of Congress and the atate legia- 
lature were diacussed in a manner that showed the development 

(1) f * f * Cook* Bygone Bays in Chicago » p* 51* 
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of great study and profound thought # This one article was 
oalled the "leader*^ and the oountry paper of aoet-war 
days would under no consideration go to press without its 
"leader"* • If the politician had no* written one and the 
editor could not^ there was recourse to the scissors and 
one of the 03driianges published farthest away. Seldom was 
th#- edltotialhpage graced with more than one article. At 
times of great politioal excilment more than the usual 
amount of space was devoted to the discussion of political 
matters » hut it required a presidential or a guhenbatorial 
election to hring this ahout..^*.*. 

There was practically no local news. A matter which 
now would he serred up in a column in any newspaper would 
then he disposed of in half a dosen lines* t^) 

There is reason to helieye that ^mtil his dying day 

Medill saw in the newspaper a medium for news, perhaps, hut 

for important ideas as well. 

2. Political Principles # 

Uf flgdlil I t w aff aaid ; »He is Eepuhlican only in 

presidential years." Then no one doubted his constant 
allegiance to the Republican party. On state and local 
issues he picked and chose as he willed. This was in accord- 
ance with his policy as announced in the prospectus of 1875. 
It will give the Republican party " a cordial and earnest 
support" oxay "in all wise measures and to all fit candidates." 
For the rest it binds itself only to the principle of honest 
government in city, state and nation# 
In fact Mr. Snively says of him: 

The state has had::no more independent Journalist th^ 
Ur. Hedill. As a general thing he was always to be found 
in line with his party. The most notable example wben he 
saw his duty to be cut loose from his party fetters was in (S) 
1669 Independent delegate for the constitutional convention. 

(1) Snively, Hon. S. A. Hewspapers and Newspaperim^^ i« 
Illinois. In the proceedings of the Illinois State 
Historical Society. 1904. P« &« 

(2) Op. Qitt Idem. 
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lCr« Hedlll's most aignlf leant Mt ftf party heresy was» 
howeyer, his position on the tariffs In a speeoh before 
the oonventlon of the Amerioan Agricultural Aaaooiation in 
Chicago in 1888 he said: 

I was brought up on high tariff in early life» in the 
sohool of Henry Clay, and helieved his teachings that a 
high tax on consxuners benefited farmers. ###• In the course 
of years, hy further reflection, reading and ohserTation, 
I found myself changing in opinion as to the benefits of 
a system of high taxes levied upon imports as a good thing 
for the American people and especially farmers # 

L ttnder state the truth when I say that the farmers 
of the West and the planters of the South are charged 
600 millions of dollars a year on their goods for the profit 
of protected Sastem manufacturers more than is ffi? or 
necessary, on the principle of live and let liYe*^-^' 

Since he said in the same speech that "the tariff is 
the largest of all American political and economical ques- 
tions" it may he judged just how far Mr. Medill*s political 
"heterodoxy" went on occaaion. 

levertheless just how high his party feeling did 

run likewise on occasion may he seen from a paragraph in 

his will « In that inatrument he aaid: 

I dealre the Tribune aa a party organ neyer to be the 
aupporter of that party which sought to destroy the Ameri- 
can Union, or that exalts the state above the nation# (^) 

A reference to the hiatory of the Tribune under hia 
editorship reveals in siimmary the following political prin- 
ciples: 

A supporter of. emancipation. Congressional reconstruc- 
tion, civil service reform, a single presidential term of 
six years, local self government, high license and local' 

(i) Hedill, Josephs The Tariffs PampOert 1884 « 

(2) Pron a faosimile in the office of the editors and 
proprietors of the Tribune. 
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option oil the liuuor queiation, protection of the interests of 
the farmers • 

Ail opponent of slavery, President Johnson's policies, 
"greonhackism", a protective tariff and the silver standard, 

V/hat is of timely interest at the present tine is to 
kno'.v that in 1860 he favored the annex:.tion of Mexico. 
2t Other Principles > 

Of his princii'les other than political little really can 
be discover edt On social and econonic subjects it is apparent 
that he was progressive rather thaii radical or react ionary# 

Of his moral and relicious principles it may bo said that, 
a deeply religious and moral man personally, he undoubtedly 
carried this hi^'hly socialised and reverent attitude over into 
the editorial columns of the Tribune • 
4» Range of Inter eats> 

Lledill came both too late and too early into journalism 
to contribute n^uch that is- distinctive to the principles and 
method, s of the profession. He did not discover any new ways 
of presenting the news or feature material as did Dana and 
others* His v/ork likewise practically came to an end previous 
to the era of modern journalism of the '90' s. But he did con- 
tribute acme thing to the idea of the all incluQiveness of 
modern journalism* 'Jo his nind anyt]:i:;f- which wai3 likely 
to pi'ove interestiiii?,- or valuable mist have been considered v/orth 
publishing. One who presumably knew him booli rersoTially and 
of position in journalism says of him: 

It has been customary to class Mr. Lledill with Horace 
Greeley, James Gordon Bennett the elier, uamuel Bowles, Henry 
J. Raymond and Charles A* Dana. True, he was conten-porary 
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with them aiid survived all of them, except Dajaa, more than 
twenty years, but he diff e'-e(j very r.mch frora them in corn- 
pariaon of the vast powers, interests and oyportunities of 
modern journalism. There was a vividness in the interest he 
took in all affairs of lankind, whioh was confined in Greeley's 
case to politics and agriculture, in Lennet's to news sensations, 
and in 3owle4' to politics, in Ilaymond's to politics and 
literature, and in Dana's to political antagonisms and mordant 
liuglish* (1) 

(1) Chicago Times-Herald, Llaroh 20, 1899. 
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CEAPTSB IT 
]tedlll*8 Editorial Policy 

1* K6dill*8 Influ«no«* 

Medill's greatest Influence in the management of !Otao 
Trlbtme ia diown on the editorial page daring the second 
period of its history (Chapter II). It has been thought wise, 
therefore, to study the editorial page in 1676 and in following 
years. In order to discover its iioportanoe and the method of 
its oonduot during the period in which Mr. Ksdill exercised 
most direct control over it* 

i^t this time (1876) Xhe Trihune had grown to eight pages. 
The editorial page was then placed, as it is still according 
to custom with papers of moderate size, on the fourth page. 
Soring Er. Kedill's life the page was occupied almost entirely 
with editorials. Particularly is this true of the period of 
1876and thereahouts when fre^uen-ay the editorial columns used 
to "spill OTer" even to the following columns of the next page. 
It ia yery noticeable, however, that the relative importance 
of the editorial page declined steadily even during Mr* 
Medill's active managership. In the sixties there were three 
or four of the columns of the editorial page devoted to 
reading matter compared with twelve or fourteen columns for the 
whole p^per. In 1876 there were perhaps seven or eight in a 
paper of forty columns of reading matter* In the *80's 

« 

there was lesa; and In the '90 'a there were five eoltunns at 
moat in a paper whloh even oontalned some seventy or eighty 
oolnmna of reading matter « 

Theenbjeote of his editorials In the Trihune were drawn 
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fro;.i ali/iOcjS every conoeivci'ble source. 

This wide range of ideas is exi-^lained by a tribute to Hr# 

Liedill at the time of his death: 

• . •iln enornous reader, he had ideas about everything and 
he vented to ex- reo'S thoae ideas. He was primarily a v/riter and 
an inspirer of writing, and he \.a8 better in this than in exe- 
cutive work. I '.was connected v/ith the Tribune under him for 
nineteen years and Jniew his habits and peculiarities. He v/ould 
come into the editorial rooms and talk away to his editorial 
writers about the ovents of the Cay and fill them full of his 
thoughts. His stamp was placed over the entire editorial 
page of the paper. Of course he had his personal vagaries, 
and he rode many hobbies vigorously, one after the other. But 
the m.ain thing to point out about his life ras the breadth of 
his ideas and their immense scope. (1\) 

2. Sources and Kinds. 

Current events and the day's news are of course the niost 
prolific sources. In 1875, in fact, all the editorial para- 
graphs are practically mere resumes of current nev/s. Live 1 
issues are, of course, dealt with largely iii the loi:^er and . . ^: 
"heavier" editorials. 

Com.:ient on the seasons is rjore rare. C?he Tribune in 1875 

greets V/ashing' ton's Birthday in this wise: 

"Today being Wadhl^gton's Birthday, is not the publication 
of the Chicago Tines a national insult?" 

The appearance of a new edition of the Lncyclopedia Britan- 
nical is commented upon favorably in the issue of L^rch 11. 

Practically every l:i::d of eJitorial can be noted between 
the first of January 1875 and the last of A^rll. There might 
be some Joub'j, however, as to the proper classification of 
the editorials of useful informution and practical advice noted 

(1) Harry Scovill in Chicago Times Herald, L^rch 17, 1899# 
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In tba iSBuea of April S3 and 86 • 

laklng the filaa of Uay-August of the same jnear (1876) 

taowoTor, Tariona porpoaea aad methoda in editorial writing nay 

be notiood* Of theae pertaapa interpretation and argument 

are most oommonji* Perauaaion through emotional appeal ia rather 

rare* The eloquence and fire of such rather infrequent out- 

hurata may he Judged eaaily^ however, from the following: 

the 

Shall our eleotions he controlled hj^gaxig of a few hundred 
profeaaio^al oriminala who have recently undertaken to run the 
city, control the oourta and jnriea, determine official appoint- 
ment a and give immunity to crime? Ia the Oity GoTernment to 
paaa into the hands of these people, not only indirectly hut 
directly? Is the mayor to he selected by the chiefs of the 
alums, and ia an election to the common Council to be dioldad 
over the f arc- table? • • • . • 

Let, therefore, erery man who faTora a pure and an honest 
City SOTemaent, go to the meeting tonight • ^^i 

Thia appeal from an ordinarily solid and purely logical 
editot, who, but a few years before had been oCayor of the city, 
must haye been effect iye indeed # 

I>enunciation, sarcasm, and abuse of political 6pponenta 

are common in 1876 and are used in a manner which would now 

be considered unpardonable* Tor instance, in the issue of Kay 

2 uader the heading of "Political Notes", we find the following: 

The Yicksburg Herald remarks, by the Powers Sternal, that 
John B# Gordon is not the foremost of Soathern statesmpn, and 
cannot be while such men as Jefferson Pavia and Robert VL. T. 
Hunter live* The word "statesman** in this connection is used, 
we suppose, in the same sense as. it was by Boas Tweed, when 
he i^egistered his name and calling in the prison book of Black- 
well's Island* 

That is not only mean; it might be considered libelous* 

Whether Mr* Medill wrote that paragrpah we do not know; but he 

(1) Chicago Tribunal May 6, 1876* 
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did allow it, and many others of its kind, to find a plaoe on 

the editorial page of bis paper • 

Within less than ten years, however, Mr« Iledlll, together 

with the great mass of the northern people was willing to 

speak more kindly of his late foes« In startling contrast to 

the paragrpah quoted above we find in 1682 the following: 

ttr# Grady of Atlanta, Gra«, is a smart editor and a whole* 
soTiled man, and we hope he may live to see his glowing picture 
of the'^Iew South'^ a glowing reality^ 

That the page was not without its lighter and more human 

touches is shown by the following sentences which close an un* 

headed paragrjtph: 

fe wish to personally assure ]fr8# Westbrook fa prominent 
woman suffragist of the tim^ *tl^ctt we consider her to be 
not only the handsomest, but the best dressed woman in the 
world# If she happens to peruse this paragraph, Jhe Tribune 
staff will be spared from the general slaughter, but the rest 
of mankind will find it, we fear, a sanguinary centennials (^) 

Sulogy is used quite more frequently than is the case 

todays 

8# Style # 

Styles in editorial headings have probably changed very 
little since the beginning of Journalisms Certainly we find 
Mr. Mediums headings in 1876 little different from those in 
use todays They usually extend across the column and consist 
merely of a phrase — never are tbey expanded into a sentence; 
and rarely do they exceed a single lines 

As to originality and attractiveness an example or so will 

suffice : 

(1) Ohioagc Tribune, July 3, 1675s 
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riTe Millions' Worth of ])eflolenolo8# 

Hie Danger of Hew York 

Brainlal Jood. 

Great derelopments in the leadahleness of editorials 
nmst hare taken plaoe during Mr* Medlll'a oonneotion with 
fthe Tribune* In the sixties we find the editorials inter- 
minably long and minute* In 1876 we find them muoh better in 
struoture^at leasts if not in style* 

By 1887 with the growth of modern Journal istio standards, 
the style had beoome simple and uninyolyed and the subjeot 
matter had lost its partisan oharaoter* Before Mr. Medill's 
death the editorials, ezoept for the broad column, had be- 
oome praotioally in style and form lAat they are today* 

In 1876, howerer, we rarely find an editorial oooupying 
more than half a column* Even the paragraphs are rarely 
oyer one hundred and fifty words in length* The progress of 
the editorial as a whole, howeyer, is frequently cluttered 
up with long quotations and statistics* 

Beginnings and conclusions are neyertheless usually 
effectiye* The beginning is quite generally a summary of the 
news story, somewhat in the present style of the Hew York 
Eyening Post* Occasionally other conyentional methods of edi-» 
torial beginnings are resorted to* The ending is quite gen- 
erally a significant statement which rounds out the thought 
and giyes point to the expression of opinion* 

In style we may notice a great eyolution« The paper 
of the sixties ^^d seyenties had no great tendency toward 
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oleameas and aaar a if reading # Ideas ware "buried in the midst 

of the sentence and the sentences themselves were grammatical ly 

inrolTed. It was then emphatically a paper for leisurely 

readers. She editorials had both force and dignity hut did 

little to amuse* We notice only occasional gleams of humor 

and scarcely any pathos. 

Of good taste in general we continue to find She frihune 

sometimes seriously, lacking » when discussing its political oppo-- 

nents* The following is a flagrant example: 

The Oinelnnati Enquirer has hroken out in a new colurnn 
of original facetiae^ headed *Sour Grapes" » so called prohahly^ 
on account of its ass-idity« 

Ihis is poor wit judged hy modern standards; hut it is 
prohahle that Mr« Hedill allowed his paper to IrAulge in it no 
more than did the other papers of the time. But t^he Irihune 
never handled its opponents with gloyes on, and its personal 
attacks under the guise of discussion of political questions 
might have been quite often cause for rancor # 

Sentence and paragraph forms tend to complexity, periodicity 
and balance — all of which are used rather effectirely* iThe 
diction in the seyenties Is still rather wordy, not popxaar^ 
and tends in places to what would now be called triteness^ 
Latinisms and Gallicisms are frequent. Irony and innuendo are 
used quite frequently; but similes , metaphors and the other 
"ornaments* of style, are most often lacking* 

4* Poliey. 

She editorial policy of Ihe Tribune has neyer been to up- 
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taold a olass, a denomination^ or an Interest. While quite 
obviously biased in its political opinions, it nererttaeless 
seems to be fair and aoourate in other matters • On oertain 
issues such as slavery , munieipal reform^ and the like it has 
always taken a rather moral stand; but it has never flaunted 
its morality. It has apparently always been sincere and con- 
sistent in spite of accusations to the contrary. Gold and 
critical, however, it has been always* Personal in its early 
days, frequently making use of the editorial ^'we* it had be- 
come largely impersonal in its comments even as early as 
1876. 

She editorial policy of The Tribune may be said to be epi- 
tomised in this statement from the pen of Ifo. Cleary: 

Although The Tribune has had considerable democratic ante- 
cedents as is indicated by the Influence of Horace Greeley in 
bringing its founders together; in the support of Horace 
Greeley for the presidency and in the newspaper titles "Chi-^ 
cago Democrat, Democratic Press, Jeffersonian, which ste con- 
nected with its history, still since October 9, 1874, when 
Joseph Medill took complete charge of the paper it has been 
guided. by the following statement which he published at that 
time I 

''The Tribune hereafter will be as it formerly was under 
my direction an Independent republican Journal* It will be 
the organ of no man, however high, no cliqae or ring, however 
influential, no faction, however fanatical or demonstrative* 
Looking at the individual composition of the two parts, and 
their respective r coords and underlying principles, I osnnot 
hesitate to give the decided preference to the republican 
party* Hence The Tribune will be conducted as a republican 
Journal*" (1) 

That largely sets forth the principles by which the edi- 
torial policy of frhe Tribune is apparently guided today. 

(1) (Slearyf J.-il.. paper 'r^ai beforo the advertising staff 
of the jjri^"^^^*' 
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CHAPI2II V 

News Policy of the Tribune 

!• Medill'a ^SkXt. 

In spite of hia impressive last words, Joseph lledill was not 

himself a newsgatherer^ Tixie, he acted in a managerial capacity 

over both the news and business ends of the Tribune for some time 

after he bought an interest in it, but when nev/sgathering began to 

become an important feature of the journalian of the period these 

duties were delegated to others • Ilr. Lleuill himself said as n\uch 

shortly before his death: 

I oan't say that I ever did anything very startling. The 
fact is, I was. not thi^t kind of a reporter* I was a plain, 
rather steady-going sort of chap, and my best hold v/as on des- 
crpptive writing, but my Lrother 3am vas the bo a scooper* Poor 
feliowl If hevwere alive he could give you many a story of dare- 
devil deedo done iix the nev/spaper line* He v/as fond of that kind 
of work, and took delight in taking hard tasks and then regaling 
his listeners afterwards with his stories* (1) 

The reporter of these reminiscences likev/ise tells of 

Mr* Mediums attitude toward the executive side of news gathering. 

Yet as a Hianaging editori.llr. Medlll did not consider him- 
self a success. He disliked the details of "make-up" and the 
minutia involved in the work of such a position. He v^as known, 
though, as one of the best "exchange" editors the coiintry has 
ever known. He possessed a hay-oy faculty of picking up the queer 
and i Merest ing things that float about in nev/spapers or books and 
reproducing them* His i:. tuition as to v.hat these good things wore 
was remarkable and gave him a great reputation in thst line* (2j 

With so nuch of his work confined to the editorial page 

and the e.:chcjingey , the numerous "scoops" which have given the 

Tribune a great reputation in the news field show no trace of his 

(1) Chicago Time a -He raid, Llaroh. 20, 1899. 

(2) Ibid. 
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offort. It is said that the Tribune was once eoooped on 
information famished hy Vr. Kedill himself. He was 
not ahle to hring himself to the point of view of the newer 
and more strenuous Journalism even in its beginnings in the 
'7G's« We get this exemplified in a biographical note pub- 
lished at the time of his death: 

lfr# Medill in those days rarely left the city but what he 
would say to Sam: 

"How, Sam, eight pages tomoiiDw morning, big type, set in 
minion*" 

Sam had a bigger nose for all-round news than Joseph, 
and he liked a big paper and small type. As soon as he was sure 
his brother was gone he would go to the foreman and say: 

"How, Mr* Sullivan, twelve pages tomorrow and all non- 
pareil*" 

He rarely gave such an order but what news would develop 
for that space or a big rush of ads come, and Mr* Medill would . 
return home unable to protest at disobedience of his orders i ^^' 

Again by this: 

Hr* Medill was a meddler in the affairs of. his Journal* 
This is not to be considered in any offensive sense* Before 
matters were systematized in the Tribujie office as they are 
now 1&* Mediums appearance there used to be regarded the 
same as that of a bull in a china-shop* For instance: Mr* 
Mediums orders had been given out and obeyed* The editorial 
page was ready* Everything had been cleared for the news fea- 
tures when Ur* Medill would walk in with an armful of clippings 
and communications from "old friends" to whom be could not say 
no, and throw them on the desk of the managing editor* For 
a while the managing editor gave in and revamped the paper to 
accomodate Mr* Medill, but the time came when fast mails had 
to be made and news accumulated, and then the managing editor 
was forced to say in explanation of the nonappearance of the 
articles that he had lost them* Mr* Medill accepted these 
explanations good-naturedly and continued to unload* tS) 

While emphasising ytheUfthe fact that his connection with 

the Tribune continued to be almost purely editorial, we still 

have evidence of some slight influence on its news policy* 
(1) jd'. ]?* Cook, Bygone l>ays in Chicapo, -n. 55. 

(£) Chieago Times-Herald, March 20, 1899; 
(3) Ibid* 
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7or Instanoe, there is on xmsupported authority the statement 
that one of the chief charaoteriatlos of Joseph Medill was 

that he sought to prevent the puhlicatlon of any news that he 

fl) 
did not helieve to he actually true* And again we are 

giyen an Inl^llng of the news policy of the paper during Mr* 

Uedill's life from the statement of a writer on Western 

Jofornalism^: 

But the Tribune is not the ohlj great newspaper in Chi- 
cago* There are several others which are its worthy rivals* 
The Times for a great many^ years was a sharp competitor of 
the Trihune in the collection and puhlicatlon of the news^ al- 
though not as careful as to the quality of it*!*) 

The only definition of news, however, from a member of 

the Trihune staff came In 1913 from lames Eeeley, then ^n^ 

eral sianager, in the response to a query from Collier's WeeU.y* 

It reads: 

Anything that happens is news hut it does not^follow 
that everything that happens should he printed*-!^' 

2* Scoops* 

It is well not to forget; however, that while The Trihune, 
^due no doubt as much to the necessity: of following the more 
advanced Sast as to anything else,^ has contributed nothing 
particularly to the style of newspaper writing or to newspaper 

ethics »/ it has always pursued from its earliest days a 

(4) 

Vigorous news policy* A member of the Tribune staff 

speaks of a *'scoop'* as early as 1849 and he thus summarizes 

(1) Anonymous material in The Tribime ''morgue"* 

(2) 2* L* Whiter Harper's Uagazlne* October 1888* Vol. p« 

(3) Collier's. April 26, 1913. "Ihat is Hews"* 

(4) ICr. Janes tf. deary, tn paper before Advertisin/^taff]!^ 
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the Yarlous triumphs wfaloh The Trihime, in what to him has 
always been its dominant role, has attained: 

It has always heen ahove all else a newspaper • 6eo<iP« 
Upton, who is still on the staff of She Trihxme^won muoh fame 
for the paper dtiring the Civil War by his sooops on the cap- 
ture of Island Ho* 10 and other battles* 

In 1864, IThe Tribune exposed a plot to liberate 9^000 
Confederate prisoners from Camp Douglas • In 1881 it aohiered 
one of the world^s greatest webops by printing in full and in 
advanoe the text of the new testament as revised by the Lon- 
din committee for publication in that oity# 

In 1896 it published in advance the decision of the 
ITnited States Supreme Court knocking out the income tax* 

In 1898 it scooped the world and even the United States 
Crovemment on a story of Dewey's Victory at Manilla Bay# 

In 1905 it had a scoop on the fall of Port Arthur and 
gave the first news of John B* Walsh bank failure* 

In 1906 it trailed to Morocco, arrested and brought back 
to Chicago the bank wrecker, Paul 0* Stensland, and printed the 
correspondence between Roosvelt and the Storers which caused 
an international sensation* 

Some of these scoops will be treated in detail later on* 

The more important ones can, of course, be attributed to 

Jfipes Keeley» though the institutional character of Hhm 

Tribune ^8 newsgathering activities must be emphasised* It 

has been the staff of the fribune rather than any one man 

which has given the paper its reputation as a newsgatherer* 

3# lews Sources. 

Mr* Uedill's slight connection with this part of the 
newspaper *s activity has been mentioned* We can trac# back 
to the news content of the Tribune in 1860 and 'ei^when he 
was in closer control of the news columns, however, and find that 
the kinds of news treated then differed very little from 
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what they were with the ezoeptlon of sports and sooiAj ( whloh 
are to "be asorlbed to his 'brother Samuel ), all the rest of his 
llfe« For Instance In the Issue of July 1^ 1861, we find war 
aorrespondenoe, Items from Washington, Sew Term, Baltimore 
and St. Louis ^ news from Surope hy the latest steamer^ Spoilt 1-* 
eal Intelllgenoe") two columns of notices of local happenings 
and then a page deyoted to monetary, commercial, and market 
affairs. Searly forty years later on December 31, 1900, 
(shortly after Ur. Medlll's death) we find the summary of news 
on the front page divided between Domestic, Local, Political^ 
foreign (Including the Bosr War), Washington, Hew York, Trade 
and Industry and as a new feature. Sporting* While the style 
of news writing and news presentation had changed enormously In 
the interval, the essential character of the news had not« 

She means of gathering news and the sources do not seem 
to have developed greatly either In the Interval* In 1861 
the TrlTmne had the services of special correspondents with 
the armies, the use of the special dlspatol)es of the Hew York 
Tribune Times ^ World and Herald, (a privilege which seems 

* 

to baye "been paid for), special oorrespon dents in Washington 
and other important oltles, special market g:aotations hy 

telegraph and the general service of the Associated Press, 
snoh as it was. 

Locally it is evident that there were reporters employed 
who visited regularly the police and fire stations, the rail- 
way offices, the stockyards, the courthouse and educational 
centers as well as military headquarters. In addition there 
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■e«Bi0 to haTe been a large Yoltmtary news souree in the ohurohes 
and bookstores • 

The means of seotirlng news and Its sonroes likewise do 
not seem to taaye expanded muoh, ezoept In the btilk of the 
aaterilil seenred^ during the forty years' interval or even "^ 
later* 

4 • Hews Presentation* 

In the matter of the writing and the presentation of the 
news 9 however^ a great development took plaoe during those forty 
years 9 and has proceeded even further in the fifteen years or 
more since Kr* Medill*s death # 7or instance, while the col- 
umns of war news in 1861 were sometimes headed with as many as 
nine or ten decks which reached down nearly half the page^ 
the headline Itself never crossed the column line* The 
*story* itself then scarcely ever ran over half a coltuon and 
was for the most part bsbb scattered items told in the briefest 
possible style and with no visible connection with one an- 
other* Any such thing as a complete news story sf one event 
seems to have been unknown either for the telegraph or local 
news* 

While the most important news Occupied a prominent 
place on the front page and ''The City** occupied two colnmns 
on the last page^ other news, though published on the front 
page 9 received scant attention indeed from the headlincvwriter ^' 
European news in general gets only a two-deck, ten point head 
and the war correspondenod from Cairc^^though it fills a 
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large part of both the first and second oolumns on the front 
pqge, has a yery small headinf^. 

It Is interesting to note that the minutes of the )k)ard of 
eidtcation, published as they were written, take up a whole 
oolumn on the last page, while ^Monetary", ''Commeroial*, and 
**llarine** news, with the three oolxunns between them, get more 
proportional importanoe than at any time before and after • 

Shore is arailable, in iLadreas's History of Cook County, 
(Illinoia) a oopy of the oldest extant edition of the Tribune ^the 
news column! of irtiioh are even more typieal of the early times • 
It was issued Seaember £8, 1850, some years before ICr^ Hedill 
had any connection with the Tribune, and is devoted largely 
to an annual review of the oommeroe of the oity« On the 
third and fourth pages, however, "lew York* gets nearly half 
a oolumn and "Washington** nearly a qiuarter, while the eity 
is acoorded two# But even then Hew York markets get as 
much as a stiokfal« 

The evolution of news presentation can best be traced 
by describing the headlines in which the successive scoops 
mentioned on a preceding page were played up# In 1861, when 
much war news was coming in, we find many stories labelled 
merely "Hews by Telegraph" or "Veyy Important", followed be- 
low perhaps, by an index of the items in type of various 
sizes. But the "make-*up" was invariably the same regardless 
of the news* 

While the printing of the first revised copy of the 
Hew Testament in 1881 was properly a magazine section "scoop". 
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still it is interesting to notioe the news presentation in 

oonneotion Irith suoh enteirprise. The news is still largely 

olassified under its souroe and the headlines are oonse** 

qiaently mere labels t Bat each story oooupies nmoh more 

has 
space and the paper, now grown to twelve pages* 

A great deyelopment in news presentation took place in 
the late *80's and hy 1895, at the time of the income tax 
*sooop" the bulletin head had largely displaced the label 
and the conventional three or four decks of the modern day 
newspaper had been used, the deck being set in after the first 
line# 

It is necessary to wait for the news of the Spanish 
American war, howcTer, before the "banner** head appears* 
Ordinary war news Ir^s then proclaimed in two column heads 
with yery black type and, when the full news of the battle 
of Manila came in 1898, it was put in banner heads across 
the page* Heedless to say, the bulletin had completely dis- 
placed the label, and by this time the top deck occupied two 
lines and was of the djrdip lin^e^ order^ Hews cuts which had 
begun to be used back in the '80's were now used very plenti-- 
fully* 

Since that tiftie the Tribune has used it A banner heads 

consistently on all scoops and today even the daily news is 

» 

thus featured • Ml m^Aifold. increase in the size of type is 
to be noticed* Throughout Mr* Medill's career, however, the 
style ot the headlines remained entirely conservative, 
though Q partisan matters they were apt to take on an 
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ediijorialized tinge. 

4# Structure of btory. 

In uhe Li^tter of the structure of the news atory a great 
development took plaoe during the life tine of llr. Lledill. In 
his early days on the Tribune gpeoial correspondence rarely 
tool: over half a coluj.ai and consisted mostly of unconnected 
items, iiei^rate stories never took more then a paragraph or 
two. Local news wac practically all items under a general 
head. This gave little opportunity for the lead, though 
once or twice it may be observed couched more or le^s ixi the 
modern conventional style. Llore often, however, the story 
starts off with a personal observation. The body of the 
story and the end (where the article hag aiiy unity at all) 
are generally fairly well v/ritten. 

lluch editorial sentiment and the use of "we" and "our" 
runs through these early stories. There is much of what would 
now be termea "country" style, and many phrases a:--e used \:hioh 
now^ would not be conside ed good journalistic Unglish. Little 
attention is paid to the doriands of rapid reading, though the 
paragraphs, being mere items , are cuite generally short. 
There is no particular color or eT;.otio:aal ap^.^'Oal other than 
what is obvious and direct in the editorialized relations of 
fact. Great zeal and a certain amount of triteness and wordi- 
ness are Quite evident. 
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In oontrast to this the most up-to-date Journalist 
would have no quarrel to make with the news stories preeanted 

In the Tribune near the olose of Hr« Medlll's life* They In- 

men 
dloate a high degree of skill In erexy detail. Hews^were 

direetly In charge of the news servloe* 

In striking oontrast to these early stories Is the style 

of the 800 ops of the Tribune In the *90*s# The Inoome tax 

scoop Is from the paper of JLprll 6^ 1895 and reads: 

^Washington, H.Q.^ April 5# - (S|>eclal) <* The United 
States SuprMie Court has shot the Income tax law full of 
holes. The decision has been completed and put In type and 
only awaits formal ratification at the consultation when held 
at noon tomorrow* 

The Manila Bay scoop of May 1» 1898 reads: 

Hong Kong, China, Saturday afternoon, April 30* (Copy- 
right^ 1896, by the Press Publishing Company, Hew York World.) 

Commander Dewey *s American squadron Is In sight of Manila < 

The fleet has already captured four Bpanlsh prizes. 

The Spanish warships, instead of glying battle, are in 
hiding. They hare not coal enough to permit them to escape. 

This is quite modern in tone; and it is worth noticing 
that stories themselves not only occupy seyeral columns but 
are embroidered in other columns by every other fact con- 
ceivable ^ which might relate to the subject. As was said be- 
fore, news cuts in connection with these stories are used in 
profusion* 

Since then the Tribune has had many "scoops" and with 
another war, has begun to use banner heads daily# It is a 
oonsexrative (not "yellow") journal, with a sensational 
presentation of the news. 
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CEABTm YI 
Sntertalzment and AdTioa 

1. XBtartalnmant* 

The Chicago Trlhane has nerer, for any reasons of news- 
paper propriety or otberwlse^reftiiaed to use entertaining 
(not news) matter in its ooliunns* The tendenoy is first 
dlstinotly notioeahle, however, about 1885 when the large 
Sunday paper first oame into prominenoe* For instanoe in 
the issue of Karoh 1 of that year (whioh was a twenty^four 
page paper) we notloe that fourteen oat of the ninety-eight 
oolumns deyoted to reading matter are of a purely entertaining 
sort# On the other hand, we notloe that at the present time, 
January 1916, oounting only roughly hy pages regardless of 
else, that prohahly at least a third of the Tribune's Sunday 
edition was entertaining matter pure and simple # It is 
probable, of oourse, that muoh of this deyelopment has taken 
plaoe at a oonsiderable time after Mr. Uedill's death, but 
that he did not objeot to yerse; f lotion or illustrations we 
know well* 

In the regular week-day editions the proportion of enter- 
taining matter has, of oourse, always been less, though 
the human interest story has neyer been eschewed. On Monday, 
Maroh 2, 1885 we find ohly four columns out of fifty-six de- 
yoted to entertaining matter « The proportion is muoh larger 
in the regular twenty or twenty-four page paper today* 

Jl striking difference, howeyer, is to be obseryed in 

f 

the prominence given these features thirty years ago and 
today* In 1885 the entertaining features were invariably 
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burled in the news oolunms, or at least, were never allowed 
to eaoape from them* Earely were they Illustrated and even 
then the reading matter was Interspersed with the smallest 
and sorrledt of wood-outs # Compared with the Illustrations 
stretohlng down the page and done In different oolored inks 
whloh now oonstltutes a oonsldsrahle part of the entertainment 
seotlons they seem to he Impossible at any time in the history 
of the Tribune. 

For the entertainment features In the modern Sunday 
Tribune are not hidden. They oocupy three full seotlons of 
the paper and are the features whloh are most relied upon 
to sell the paper. It seems Impossible that suoh a change 
In the methods of Journalism should have taken plaoe in less 
than a gene rati on ( 

The paper of 1885 seems to haye had fully as nuoh human* 
Interest ( even If It was largely gossip) scattered through 
Its oolumns as the modern edition of the Tribune. These 
short paragraphs were bright and interesting, consisting to 
a large extent of anecdotes either of politicians or of 
oases in the Police Court. They had in them as little news 
value as is found in the modern story of the same kind. 

There seems to have been no objection to publishing 
fietion in the news columns even as far back as 1886. In the 
modern Sunday paper it is usually taken care of in a separate 
Sunday fiction magazine which is Issued semi-monthly. The 
first InatallBfint of a serial appeared alongside news from 
Burope in the issue of March 1st, 1886. 
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A few desorlptive essays — praotloally all olipplngs from 
other papers — appear In 1885 • These are never , however , 
oyer a half ooltum In length* At the present time (January 
1916) the Trihxine is using syndloated material of this kind 
whloh is given In full with oooaslonal plotures# 

Of verse the paper of 1865 used nearly a oolumn In Its 
Sunday edition, generally under the heading "Verse of the 
Period* • In the course of a period covering several months, 
however, of the present year the writer has not ohserved any 
verse helng used In the modem metropolitan dally* 

The dozen more-or-less ludicrous wood cuts mentioned 
ahove^ Illustrating a feature article on rink skatlng.are the 
only evidences of this period of entertaining readers which 
can he found (even In the Sunday paper) In 1885 • The cartoon 
which has heen used so effectively In the Trlhune of later 
years, especially when penned hy the great John I^ Mc Cutcheon 
himself. Is still lacking In the paper of a generation ago# 
Illustrations of all kinds. Indeed, (except the crude ones 
found occasionally in the Sunday papers) were thmn lacking* 

Of recent years the Trlhune has, perhaps, taken a long 
lead In providing matter v;hich was purely and simply entertain- 
ing for its readers* While in the daily paper this department 
is rather suhordinate — acoupylng in fact consider ah ly less 

space than the department of practical advice and useful in- 
formation — still it is ohservahle to a oonslderahle extent 
even there* It cannot he said that, it is not an important 
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Yart of the r.ocer-i jayer^ 

The fii.ictior:. of t\3 i:e7.'L=itiX>jr ua c;. rs-r u;0".io.l uuviij'or to 
it;;^' retidera a.ad ^a':ro..j, liov/ever, ii* j; o locleri: *jhc-t IIr# Ueoill 
iu .:ot likely oO have Y^d w/rj ideuiJ on 'jhe >:\i"^' ^iot. To t;he 
i.;fluirice of Llr. ^re-l-jy ii^ the ^-^yi- -Ocur:5 of the ccv.tury i:.- 
uiiJou'Dteol/ f.ue the i-reo: i ;e::je v/hioh the Tilh. i"ie holu^f i. 

thl;3 field oO 'fcL7. 

The 1*3: iu to \.^: ^Vrc^ervei, hcv/^civer, bad: aj5 lur aj 1834 
a devartnent rela':i"{;" to '^ The Tctrin a>id Garden", v/hioh, v/hilo 
relafcixi[: tha .icvo of bp'^i n^f ioi: of int ?:v-: :: to f^rnor^, lihe- 
v;iie £;ave local di .ioucai o:U" of the ;;:yojlari:a of cro;^'^s a/:d iseasonj. 

I:i the :ie;;ura i:er of Ilar^jh 1803. '.;c find th:.t I.Ir. I.ledl 11 al- 
lov:: a half cola::. !.o faiihiou^ - oat that th^t ij all. T.ven 
thi3 iu olirpo'^. 

It jhO'ild Le Cciid of the fa^jhion no te 5^ h^?"*'- ricnti ".iicl, 
hov/e^er, th^. t Che 1 i'.ere^ty of v.'onen r-.ade.vi* over. u.t th^t tine 
v;er : fairlv .\ell oon^idered. The aj'tiolc i^^ :luO'^^d iirji: -r a 
head vhich .n.^ -uitr lai'^^^ ^^'- -i'-^ ti.;e a..d io .;e::'; to the 
illua *:raL e"! f'-^aturo artiole. 

In a;:rilri:v contra.; t, of oourLsa, iiz the lc-r£-e a: O'lnt of 
peraoi-ial advice, both in article:i b,-..-d in an.weri^ to o orro^i c ^"^ oife: 
Xrinited i: the daily Tri'onne of today, vvhich i. clndo^' r:-^'Mcal, 
f i.xa:'.oial, lo^al, eti y.iette, porso::al ■')eu"ity, reciiM-^j, fa j' ion::: 
ctnd the li?co« ..t 1z<jl:.''- c. e to'ith of the readln.^- ratter of the 

Dully Tri J nn3 con^i-j'ri^ either of article^ of advice or of a:' ::v/?r2 
to corre^i?o:;dontis • 
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'Jhe Sunday Paper 

!• .*3 a lle\73i:uper • 

The Civil v;ar, 7.i:ich v;as reaponsTole for iiuola iii ':he 

development of the Tribune and of Auerioan ;5 our 11^:^1 it;r. in 

£encral, v/aj res. onaible also, u^cao-Jir.g to the i o^- 'j reliable 

sources, for the Sunday Tribune* The publicati-n of a Sunday 

Iscue v;ud rr.ade only after the ru^sh of \. ar nov/s beco-r;.e 

so ,^re./j that it \;as iniOSdiblc to ':0 8_^' it ov-r fror;. Saturday 

to Icnclay, and thon not \.ithci;t ^ro^': hesita'JiCxi, Says a 

vnite:- i:.: tho Jubilee ::;^ition: 

It u^U5;;t be noted tha;. The Tii:.une did :.<.': hu.ve the teii- 
erity to ea:/ th_ ': it'j fire". S-'n.ci.ciy is-.nie v/a^^ e::clUL'ively a 
wunday -^a^'-er* V.hile it ±-^ true thai the fire': lu^^e "bore 
the v.ora3""ChiCc.co. Sui-^ay, i:^y i^o, 1G61,' yot on the third 
^L-iB is f.iml the \/crr]s 'Uondcrr, I^y £7, lOGl," v.hioh vrould 
seera I'o indicate th.it the proprietors of the pi:], er had no 
dooire to rashly a'.-ahcn ::he hoctility of that"^por t1 un '-f its 
readers v/ho beliovo^d in a stricl; observance uf the Sabbath 
dc^y, and tu 'jhis extent !;here \;a's u certain cor;;. ror.ise. fl) 

jfck Sunday paper v.as ic^uoci fror. that tiue foj.nvard b'-.t 
it continued yurely a-; a ne\/spaper and did not take oi any 
distii.ctive f-utures until the close of the Jec^ae. -V.ant 
ad'' adve: tisers then bo^an to tahe space r.ore freely in the 
Sunday eoition tht^n in others and it becai;.e neoe-sary to in- 
crease the paper fron the usual four to six lar^es. In 1371 

(1) Ghicaro Tribune, Jubilee ::-;ition, Section II. p. 5. 
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it became double the size of the daily. 
2« As newspaper and LLagazine* 

It v/as a year later, at the period v/hich Y.as generally so 
bare in newspaper development, thc-t the aagazine features of 
the Sunday Tribune v/ere first introduced. The issue of Liar eh 
10, 1872, contained a few special articles of local nature. 

This was followed b^, i ore than a decade in which the ;Dunday 

paper because the repository of many special news stories from 

surrounding territory and g-radually increased in size* 

The first really significant development in the naki^ig 

of the modern paper o.r.ie in 1835 v.lth the use of illustrations • 

The writer in the Jubilee edition speaks briefly of the processes 

used: 

iictures were firsj used in the Sunday Tri bune as a feature 
in 1885. They vere made by the dialk pL^.te process, and fre- 
quently turned out to be crude and unsatisfactory to both readers 
and publishers. .♦ • Soon after* this the plan of makinp- sine 
etchings from pen-and-inlc drawings was perfected and newspaper 
illustrations be^an to assui::e an important place ia the make-up 
of the paper. (1) 

A specimen of Sunday newspaper enterprise peculiar to ' \Aq 

time was the reprinting as a sup- lement to the paper, Aprll-'-S!; 

1882; ..the "first edition of the Revised Ifev; Testament to reach 

American soil. A member of the Tribune staff went to London 

for the purpooe of obtain 'ng the first copy there, but finding 

this imposjible, accompanied the first consignment to America 

across the ocean. He seized a copy v.hen the boxes were first 

(1) Chicago Tribune, Jubilee jiJition, JiuaelO^ 1897. 
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opened on the wharf at Sew York and rushed it to Chicago 
hy train t where it was set up in a sixteen-page supplement on 
Saturday night and great numhers of it sold two days before 
other papers (even in New Yorkj werd able to take notice of 
.t5ia revision. 

The oomhination of news, illustrations and special arti- 
cles is to he observed best in the early months of 1887 « Dar- 
ing those months the else of the Sunday edition increased to 
thirty- two pages, nearly three times that of the daily , and 
the circulation reached the^e?iormous figure of 66,000, which 
was considerably more than that of the daily edition* 

More than half of the reading matter was still given up 
to special news dispatches rather than to feature articles* 
There were foreign cables and Tashington and New York specials 
and in addition there was the weekly news from the suburbs 
and surrounding country* These were all written in the 
regular news style of the time and the regular news head- 
ings were used, as might be expected* 

Though not divided formally into sections, the last eight 
pages was the magazine part, ^ere were found two pages of 
genuine feature article s, a column of clipppd verse and 
another column of clipped humor, a page of feature and fic- 
tion reprint and another page of dramatic and musical criticism* 
The last three pages included real estate and market news, 
sports and news of feature interest from the big cities of the 
country* 

All 0^ this "^magaslne stuff was headed in the usual news 
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styles* iSnall headlines (not over 10-polnt) were given the 
:leii# important artloles^ lAille department heads or a very 
long artlole got perhaps a(parter-lnch-high, one*line, one- 
oolumn head« The regular news deoks followed giving the 
gist of the artlole* The make-up was the same as in the 
news oolunms, the articles being plaoed by the printer where 
they would fit and without any regard to prominence* 

8* Feature Articles* 

The style of the body of the artioles varied with the 
individual authors* It was a leisurely, somewhat climatic , 
not a news but rather an essay st^le* Readability as it is 
now understood, however , does not seem to have been demanded* 

A sufficiently wide range of subjects , such as would in- 
terest any kind of rsader seems, however, to have been in- 
cluded* Here are the titles of the feature artioles on Sun- 
day, April si^ Lead a i)ual Life; The Modem Snglishman; 
Corns on Dainty Feet; On the Island of Ceylon; Clara Belle's 
[ Se w York ftociet^J Gossip; Hunting a House; Bangers in Our 
Homes; {john T^ Raymond's JAala^^ for "Uatfthing"; Alex, 
Mitchell's Career; Over the American Alps; An Outfit for 
an Angler; The Duke Needed Sleep [from Paris]; Hew Style 
of Hairdresslng; Gambling in Chicago; Hands at the Throttle; 
Toman and Her Parasol; Man's Inhumanity to Men; Soientific 
Brevities f 

It wl21 thus be seen that woman's interests are already 
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looked after ^ while home and business affairs are frequently 
touohed upon and the wonders of solenoe are beginning to 
afford material for the feature writers. Only two of the 
artloles are signed — by Adolf Houssaye and Joseph Howard — 
and these signatures are :glTen little promlme&oe. 

4. Modern Sensations* 

In the following deoade or more the Sunday paper grew 

I 
to a regular edition of some fifty pages* In the last 

years of Ibr* Hedlll's life It had expanded so as to take 

on quite the appearanbe (without the oolor features) of the 

Sunday paper of today. 

An analysis of one of ^he Sunday papers of a month or 

six weeks before kr. Hedlll's death ( and It will be remem- 

b^ered that while not In aotual oontrol of all details that 

he was then still working on the paper) shows It divided 

IzdD five dlstlnot sections* P&ges 1-9 oontaln the seme 

that are 
general and sport news^founoL In the dally paper; the seoond 

section ( pages 9 - 16) Is the speola^ news section; pages 

17 - £4 are filled with want ads^; following that Is the **edi- 

torlal sheet" occupying twelve pages and Indludlng feature 

artloles, art, drama and music, society and woman's clubs 

and real estate and commerce; and last Is a magazine section 

containing features and short stories alone* 

The special dispatches are treated as before under the 

regular news headings and In the news style* Society and 

real estate are treated In the same way* irt, drama and 
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masio, boweyer^ get a oon^entional and fairly large de- 
partmental head with the aingle word "Art*, "Drama" , or 
"Ifaslo" wrought Into It and the sabjeot matter is treated 
from the editorial point of view« 

But it l8 in the feature articles that the greatest 
development sinoe 1867 is noticed^ Instead of being tucked 
away under unobtrusive news heads anywhere on the page that 
it might suit the make-up man to put them, they get banner 
heads and aecupy prominent positions at the top or near the 
top of the page. Only reprint features are used now to fill 
in* The type in the titles is quite large and the illustra- 
tions » though unsensational and without colors, do quite a 
good deal to play up the reading matter. A Hearst feature 
for instance, an"Sxposure" of some iqgenious mechanical fraud, 
occupies a whole double-page under a banner-head sweeping 
almost all the way aoross and is appropriately trimmed with 
all kinds ofrmodels and pictures around the edges* 

That the subject matter has also become quite modem 
can also be shown by the very contents of the titles them- 
selves; Comparative Naval Strength of Nations; Woman's 
Weekly Cycle; Electricity for Rheumatism; Reconstruction 
of Cuba; Love-making in Lapland; Consul's Advice to Drmam&r^ ; 
Great Men's Crime; Gotham's Self- Advertised Society; Old 
Styled Grip; Want War Horses; Hayes' War Story; Alaska 
Blue Fox Farms; Exposure of the Monumental Fraud of the 
Century} Sheathing Warships; Tolstoi's Health Rulesj To 
Revive Billiards; From Snow to June Hoses; Golf Paper 
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Ho«II.Oii Clubs and Balls; Street Ifomenclature an Interesting 
Study; IVhere Women Dlotate the Divoroe Laws; Easy Piok- 
ings for a Swindler; Falls Baok on Fake Statistics; Aneo- 
dotes of a Famous Judge; Surprise In an Express Box« 

The popular sftlenoe, the medical, the crime , and the 
sport features had all already come in. 

In addition there was one short-story In the features 
section. Illustrations had grown ipilte large — about five 
by six Inches — and a display effect in them.. is already to 
be seen. 

In general it may be said that the Sunday edition of 
1899 as in the editions of earlier years, is both informa- 
tive and entertaining. But is evident that purely enter- 
taining matter has already gained considerahle ground* 
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CHAPTER Till 
Advertising 

1* Early Advertising* 

The Tribune has almiys heen a good advertising medium. 
In the earliest extant edition, that of Deoember 28, 1850, 
we find that nearly a page of the four-page paper published 
is taken up with advertisements. This was probably more 
advertising than was oarried by any of the other four or five 
small papers in Chioago at that time and for a frontier city 
of only fifteen or twenty thousand it is not inconsiderable. 

It is significant that all except one are not display 
ads. Personal notices and wants have always been a con* 
spiouous feature of the Tribune advertising columns. This 
display ad«, which was of a travelling theatrical company, 
was likewise the only o^e to contain an illustration. That 
was one of a stage-coach, probably taken from the type case. 

A decade later (at the beginning of the War) adver- 
tising had assumed considerable importance and bulk. By 
that time the ratio of advertising to reading matter had 
already reached ^ forty percent and we find the Tribune of 
that period carrying fully that much. A typical issue carries 
fifteen of its thirty-six columns in advertising, three 
of them on the front page. Those on the front page were the 

''new ads" which had been changed recently* 

Attempts at display consisted, 8t this time, of the 
repetition of one phrase over and over. Thus "Bitterwine of 
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Iron'* is repeated In one oolumn six times ♦ Blaok type was 
used for this purpose but it was not large. So far, adver- 
tisers seem to have understood only one psyobologioal prin- 
ciple • 

The advertising on the inside pages was regularly 
olaasified and seems to have included every subject except 
liquor and tohaoco. As may have already been noticed, it 
did m06t emphatically include patent medicines, which Mr. 
Medlll apparently never had any occasion to disqualify. 

Hearly ten years later, after the paper had expanded 

in news and circulation with the Civil vvar, advertising he- 

gan to count as a factor in the make-up of the paper and here 

again Vant ads^^ and small notices, were the most prominent. 

Says a writer in the Jubilee Edition; 

Up to the year 1869 there did not seem to be any special 
reason for increasing the original size of the Sunday paper 
from four pages, though it is true an extra column was added 
to the sheet, making a total of ten columns to the page. 

Daring the latter part of 1869, however, the evidences of 
a marvelous growth of the Western city#er6 beginning to 
manifest themselves. The last page of the issue each Sunday 
had to be devoted to dlassified advertisemeds, and during 
the latter part of the year it was found necessarv to increase 
the size of the paper from four to six pages ^ - * 

Ho particular development of advertising took place in 
the '70Vs, though during that time the paper became large 
enough for lit to be excluded entirely from the editorial 
page. Sarly in the '80^8 the want and the display ads .seem 
to have occupied an equal number of columns. The front- 
page was ^moreover, still very frequently filled wholly or 

(1) Chicago Tribune, Jubllie Sdition* June 10/ 1897. 
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in part with advertisements in the absence of important news* 
£* Illustrations and Display* 

In 1866 (srith the development of the modern papei) ad- 
vertising was relegated to the inside and hack pages alone , 
hut the hulk of advertisements at this time and for the next 
two or three years had apparently not yet oaught up with the 
number of columns printed. We oount only ten oolumns of 
display and six of wants out of a total of seventy* There 
are sons illustrations, however, and the development of modern 
advertising seems to have begun oonourrently with modern news 
publishing* 

This development went forward steadily during the last 
deoade of Mr* ICedill's life, though the great bulk of modem 
advertising soaroely came until after his death* Throughout 
his life the balance of display and want advertising con- 
tinued pretty even in the daily editions* It was only in 
the Sunday editions that the great advertising era of the 
next fifteen years was presaged* 

A month or six weeks before Mr* Mediums death a Sunday 
Tribune contained one hundred and sixty columns of advertise- 
ments of which a hundred were display* Sight full pages 
or about half the display advertising was that of department 
stores f apparently without a limit to ifcype. siae*^ . 

Illustrations, however, continued to be small, (as in- 
deed they do today in comparison with news and feature cuts), 
and bore ^ strong resemblance to the news and feature illus- 
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trations of ten years before* Hone inoluded a background for 
more tban one object* 

Ibe cluveifled advertlalng and tbe reading notices were 
practically tbe same in form and substance as tbey are today* 

As was said befete, no liquor or tobacco advertisements 
were seen in tbe Tribune dturing Vj^. ICedill's lifetime. Wbe* 
tfaer tbis is by accident or by tbe deliberate policy of tbe 
management, tbe writer baa no means of know&iig* It l3 known, 
bowever, that Mr. Medill was keenly conscious of tbe evils 
of alcoholism and used every means in bis power for the cure 
of inebriates # Whether bis feelings on tbis matter were 
such as to cause him to refuse liquor advertisements for the 
Tribune is an uncertain matter; and hence we cannot say 
that the mere fact thiitttaere 'wa^e no liquor advertisements 
rnQted^ „. is a distinct contribution to journalism* 

It is^ certain, however, that, if there was any ex- 
clusion policy, it did not go further than this* Although 
a foe (at least in private life) of alcohol and habit form- 
ing drugs, Mr* Medill was a firm friend of patent medicines* 
Like eyery^ one else of his time, he probably thought they 
did much more good than harm. And so they had more than 
ready access to the Tribune columns • We even find there, 
near the close of the century, the famous ^Swamp Root** 
against which tbe ^ibune has waged bitter war in late years* 

That fake business seems to have still associated 
with honest appears from this notice in the brokers' column 
of January g9, 1899: 
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1,000^ profit oan be made Inside of one mont)i by 
speonlatlng in a certain stook (listed on both fi* Y* 
Szobanges). Inside information with full particulars, 
given free to a Few oonserrative and reliable parties, 
who oan reward me according to their own inclination 
after profit has been made. Address in confidence 
(under seal) "'Insider", Boom 39, Miixrse Bldg., fiew Torkt 

That, in the vernacular, looks "pretty fishy". 

Whether the Tribune policy has ever been influenced by 
advertisers, it is impossible for the writer to say. P# 0* 
HcParlane, in his article "Explaining Keeley" (in Collier's) 
says that the advertising influence has swayed Keeley not in 
the leasts Perhaps that is a tradition in the Tribune 
office; if it were not, we should never know. But it is 
enough to say that in the last year of Mr* Hedill's life (1899) 
these advertisements appeared as its self-professed policy: 

The Tribune Prints All the Bews All the Time 

The Tribune has pronounced opinions and is fearless in 
expressing them^ 

It is not neutral or colorless; 

It is not constantly trimming in an endeavor to please 
both sides for commercial reasons • 

Joseph Hedill, as far as his lights on matters of 

advertising lead him, probably Ifistd' lit'tltf to r^^ent of r -• 
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CHAPTER IX 
Circulation 
!• Llnooln a SulD8orl1)er • 

ITbe history of the olroulatlon of the Tribune 18: one 
of the most fasolnaTlng chapters In Journalistic history in 
the United States* How it began with a olroulatlon oof 
only four hundred a few years before Joseph Medlll bought 
Into the paper and how with some fluctuations it Increased 
steadily until at his death it was one of the largest in the 
country is a story which is well worth the telling. It is 
all the more interesting in view of the wonderful strides 
whioh the circulation has taken since ttr. Medlll 's death, 
until now» not quite seventy years after its foundation^ it 
is probably second In the United States and among the half 
dozen largest in the world. 

The circulation in 1847, when the paper was started , 
was four hundred. In a year or so it had reaohed a thous- 
and. We do not know what circulation it had when !():• Medill 
joined the staff in 1855, but it was but a few thousand at 
the most. A^ no time in the ante-bellum period was the 
Tribxme ybtj strong either in circulation or advertising* 

Probably the most famous subscriber the Tribune has ever 
had, however, Joined its clientele shortly after Mr. Medill 
came to Chicago. The story of how his subscription was 
taken by Mr. Medill himself is told thus picturesquely: 

(1) Chicago Times-Herald, March 20, 1899. 
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He was sitting at his desk one morning In the spring 

of *65 when an unoouth looking man entered* What took place 
was afterward told Ky Mr. Hedlll himself in this fashion^ 
Lincoln asked: 

''Can you tell me when I can see Dr. Ray?* 
IDr. Ray was then the senior editor of the Tribune. He 
was not In. 

"Well"« continued the visitor, still addressing the young 
man at the top of the tahle^ **may I ask If you are the new 
editor from Cleveland - McDlll or Medlll, or semethlng?" 

**I am Uedlll, the new editor, **the young man answered. 

*Well, I guess you'),l do just as well*" 
The new editor asked, and with a degree of formalism 
qaite foreign to the Chlcagoan of forty years a^o (for the 
manner of the visitor had heen decidedly brusque; : ''Please 
tell me whom I have the pleasure of addressing?" 

J'Well" (this drawling expletive for the third time), 
"Weir^, down on the Sangamon River they used to oall;.me 
'Abraham Lincoln.' How they generally call me *01d Abe,' 
though I ain't so very old either." 

"Old Abe" was already a name to conjure with in Illinois. 
The "new editor from Ohio" directly gave to his visitor a seat 
and engaged him in conversation of a lively interest to both. 
But first there was business to be done. 

"I'm in a hurry," the hero of Sangamon River began, 
"but I came up to subscribe for your paper, I cant get it 
regular down our way, so I borrow it from a neighbor. But 
sometimes he lends it before I get around. Now I want to 
pay for six months ahead,^^and he piiLled from the cavernous 
pockets of his "jeana" a pocketbook, untied the strap and 
counted out four |l bills. Mr. Medlll took the money 
(there was no beastly pride in those days to separate the great 
editor from the counting-room) , and wrote a receipt on a 
sheet of"copy"^;paper. This document Up. Lincoln thrust into 
his pocket, remarking as he did so: "I like your paper; I 
didn't tike it before you boys took hold of it; it was too 
much of a Enow-Hothing sheet." 

Lincoln and the new editor quickly became friends 

and when in 1858 Lincoln ran for United States Senator from 

Illinois the Tribune was his statmchest supporter. After 

that campaign Lincoln wrote: 

Springfield, June 15, 1859 « 
Press & Tribune Company 
Gentlemen 

Herewith is a little draft to pay for 
your daily for another year from today — I suppose I shall 
take the Press and Tribune so long as it, and I^both live 
unless X Decome unable to pay for it — In its devotion to 
our ^a&^a always, and to me personally last year, I owe it 
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a debt of gratitude whlota I fear I shall neyer be able to 

ToTxrs Yery truly, . 
A« Lincoln* "' 

Undoubtedly Lincoln made good his promise and his name 

continued to be enrolled on the circulation books of the 

Tribune until his death. 

£• A Leader • 

Vhen the war came, the Tribune ^presumably by reason of 
better news seryice, immediately forged to the front in 
circulation* Hudso^ in his History of American Journalism 
has this to say: 

One of the Chicago correspondents in mentioning the 
newspapers of that city after the Hebellion said: 

The newspapers of this city flourished during the war, 
and reached large circulations* The Triboae took the lead^ 
and its dally issues were sometimes 45, 000 • The Journal 
probably printed about half that number and the Times two-- 
thirds. But now the Tribuot . prints only 18,600, the Journal 
7,000 and the Times 15. 000. **> 

This shows also a steady decline which took place 

in the late 60 *s and continued through the *70*s. Hot ohly 

was the excitement of war all oyer, but the price of the 

paper at that time was probably probibitiye to many* A 

writer in the Jubilee number (June 10, 1897) thus speaks of 

the rise in price, which had taken place during the Clyll 

War* 

The original price of The Tribune , so far as is known, 
was three cents per copy or fifteen cents per week, though 
it may haye been twelye and one half cents a week for a 
time* A glance oyer the early files of the paper does 
not show any change in this pslce until Monday, Hoyember 
£4, 186£, when the rather unique scale of twenty cents per 
week was adopted*** 
(1) J*roin driginal in Tribune office of caitors and proprietors* 

(ty Hudson, Fredrick. History of American ^O|jL|p^^l(rsm.p*a03. 
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The era of flye-oent newspapers, which lasted for many 
years, had now been entered upon* All the great dallies of the 
country oame up to the f lye-cent standard* (D 

This was due to the greatly Increased cost of print paper 
which, since paper was then manufactured from cotton rags, had 
taken place during the Ciyil War. For some reason the price 
was never reduced until some twenty years later and it is 
distinctly to he observed that during this period the Tribune 
was not an extremely popular paper* 

Eowell*s American Newspaper Birectory of 1869 gives 
-Bxe :lrlhuae a daily circulation of 30;000 and a weekly circu- 
lation of 41,000, not t9;mention 13,000 tri-weekly, though these 
figures are by no means certified. Chicago was then a 
rapidly growing city which had alraady reached 250,000 popu- 
lation and in which since the War the Tribune had few 

rivals* But the Tribune's subscription price was twelve dol- 
lars a year* 

In 1872 Rowell*s states that the Tribune ** objects to 
havijqg its circulation stated**, rV>ecau8e it had fallen off 
severely as the result of the campaign for Greel^l and 
thereafter for some years it was only estimated* In 1877 
its daily circulation was reported as 33,891^ not greatly 
in excess of its claims of eight ^ears before* The tri- 
weekly had fallen to almost nothing - 1000 or more - and 
shortly afterwards it was discontinued* The weekly circulation 
was estimated at 18,000* 

(1) OhiQ^go Tribune, Jubilee Edition, June 10, 1897* 
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, 3. irioe Reduced* 

Two yeara later (1879) a conaiderable re • -j iion ±a pfice 
took plaoe and subscripbions v/ere taken also foruhe Junday paper 
only. An increase is to be inferred accordingly and probably 
the bxinday papo- was near to the 50,000 mark. The estimated 
population of Chicago at that time r/ae 450,000. though the Sir:'"^xy 
Tribune particularly, probably reached ^ large coiintry 

population also. 

Llatters ran along in this way for five or six years, until, 

we read: 

Llechanical improvements allov.ed the reduction to three cents 
in 1886# Circulaoio-i increased enor^iously and in 1080 a reduc- 
tion to two cents v/as uade* (1) 

The daily circulation given at the top of the i:>age in 
1887 was 56,425 with the Sunday editio.i sevei-al tlioi-sanda in 
excess. The lowering of the price had already begun to tell. 

In 1838 Ilov/ell^a placed the Tribune in the following class 
of newspape rs : 

1. Circulates among a prosperous class of readers. 

2. Circul:.tion not forced, but almost exclusively among 
people \vho buy and pay for the j^uLlioativm because they have 
learned to know and a-:- reci^te its real value. 

2. Has a subscription list of pii.id-up subscribers among 
the ve . y best of the class to the advancei:ient of v/hose interests 
it is si>ecially devoted. 

4. Has a long-sustained circulation amoiii^- a regular list 
of yea-'ly subscribers. 

5. when the character jf the circulati:n is con.^idered 
is to be counted tho very best. 

Chica5_,o had alredr^y reached a population of nearly 

three quarters o- a i.iillion and the Tribune had continued to 

lead. 

(1) Jubilee I:Gitioll•^ June 10, 1899. 
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That the Trlhime's statement was oorreot to the best of 
the Imowledge and Investigation of Howell's adyertislng agenoy 
is indioated again in 1890, when a oiroulation oonsiderably 
in ezoess of 60,000 is indioated. 

In the '90*s indeed the final step is taken whioh pat 

the purohase of the paper within the power of every one# 

Says the Jubilee edition: 

Seven years later oame the most startling out in the 
Tribune's history. On Sunday, lov* 10, 1895, The Tribune 
startaed the newspaper world and the people of the whole ooun- 
try by announoing that on the next day its prioe would be 
one oent a copy. • .The movement had many elements of danger 
in it and the step was not taken until every phase was 
given the most careful consideration. •# The one^cent wave 
was certain, however, to sooner or later sweep aoross the 
couBtry. The Tribune determined to lead the procession, 
▲gain was the experiment in reduction a success, and an 
enormous increase in circulation was the result. (^^' 

The population was then considerably in excess of 
1,000,000 and the circulation immediately soared above the 
75,000 limits 

Ho accurate figures are given for the remaining three 
or four years of Mr. ICedill's life, but it is safe to say 
that before his death in March, 1899, it had risen to 
100,000 # He had seen its influence and circulation extended 
more than ten-fold in less than half-a-century. 
(1) Jubilee Edition, Ju»e 10, 1899. 
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CHAJPTBB Z 
Business Uaaagement 
1* Value of Plants 

Ttae oapltal value of the Tribune Is said to haye been 
replaced almost entirely after a fire In 1648 by an Insurance 
policy for two thousand dollars. It Is not known what Mr« 
Hedlll or Br* Ray paid for their third and fourth shares In 
1666, but probably neither share cost more than a few thous-- 
and dollars # 

Of course, the value of all holdings Increased enor- 
mously during the Tar and when the Tribune Company was in- 
corporated In 1662^ %• Mediums one- third share must have 
then amounted to about ^70,000* In another decade. In spite 
of a none too rapidly Increasing circulation, the value must 
have again jumped enormously for Professor Bllas Colbert 
says: 

A large block of It [!?rlbune stoclS sold on the basis 
of |l, 000, 000 as long ago as October, 1B74, when Mr. Hedlll 
purchased from Messrs* White and Cowles enough to gi)Fe him 
the controlling interest.*, and that sale was made under the ^^ 
heavy depreciation of values which followed ttorpanlc of 187S#*^' 

Whether M^. Medlll went I into debt for any of this amount 
we do not know. 

A Y^ry complete statement of the ownership lUiA value 

of the Tribune was given at the time of Mr. Medlll *s death 

in 1699 # It is as follows: 

The Tribune stock is said to consist of 200 shares, par 
value $200,000. Of this Mr. Medlll is reported to have held, 
ten 3&ars aj^o, 105 shares, Horace White 'l0.i shares and 

(1) History of the Chicago Tribune, in Chi cage and the 

JfO^tbwest, Tol# II» p. 261. Edited by HufUs Blanchard. 
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the Cowles estate ZO shares » the Bross estate 60 shares and 
soatterlng 5 shares* It is dduhted if Horace White holds his 
10 shares at the present time. Ten years ago the net earnings 
of the paper were given at $275^000 a year, and at the present 
time are supposed to he $400, 000 « 

Some five years ago Mr. Medill placed the value of his 
shares of the paper's stock at $2,000,000, which would make his 
valuation of the whole paper nearly ^4,000,000. (1) 

Mr. White continues to hold his shares as do the other 
owners mentioned, including the Medill estate. 

Perhaps the fact that he came to Chicago with only a few 
thousand dollars in his pocket and died a millionaire hy edi- 
torial work alone is after all Mr. Medill' s greatest contribution 
to journalism. V/ith native shrewdness he sought out a busy place 

in which to make his views known and then "grew up with the 
town." 

2. Business Manager. 

The business manager of the 'j-ribune was for thirty or 
more years Mr. Alfred Cowles of Cleveland, Ohio, who had been 
associated with Mr. Medill in the conduct of the Cleveland 
Leader. Mr. Cowles died in 1889 and left practically noth- 
ing which throws any light on his character or business 
methods. It is sufficient to say that, in later years par- 
ticularly, the tribune took in quite a great deal of adver- 
tising and that in general Mr. Cowles' management must have 
been a success. 

He was succeeded in 1889 in the position of secretary- 
treasurer of the Tribune company by Mr. Robert .7. Patterson, 
who has been mentioned as managing editor previous to that 
(1) Colboro, Elirs ^^ Hietory of the Tribune. 
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time. Mr. Patterson is pro'bably responsible for the sacoesslye 
rd^nctlon In prloe wtaloh so Inor eased olroulatlon, thougb 
under his regime advertising seems either not to hare been 
forthcoming or to hare been neglected. On Mr. Hedill's death 
he accepted the presidency of the Tribune company and the 
business managervhip passed to the younger Alfred Cowles* 
The bfusiness manager at present is William H« 7ield# 

There is nothing to be said about the ^^^ lotion of the 
editors to the owners and management # The editors hare always 
been the owners, and there is eyidenoe enough that the Tribune 
has neyer been "edited from the counting room"# vust what the 
proportion of adrertising to subscription reyenue was, it is 
impossible to say^ but it is probable that it grew increasingly 
larger with reduced subscriptions prices and the rise of de- 
partment stores towards the end of Up* Kedill's life* 

As a matter of fact, the Tribune has neyer pretended 
to be anything other than a commercial newspaper. As iluch, 
howeyer, it has been one of the greatest successes throughout 
the whole length and breath of the United States* 

(1) See^ however, the Appendix. 
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CEAPITEfi XL 
The Influenoe of Mr« Hedlll and the Trlhane. 

1. Meiill'a I&flue&oe. 

ltr« liedlll** liBfluenee was always political and was ex- 
erted almost entirely through the editorial oolumns of the 
Tribune. Over the news ooluznns^ as we have seen, he exerted 
oomparatlyely little personal Jurisdiction. But from the 
tltae that he first hegan work on the Coshocton Bepuhllcan 
his editorials were a source of power. Through them he was 
ahle to aid materially in the formation of the Bepuhllcan 
party In Ohio. On removing to Chicago, In 1866, he did turn 
for a while to the use of the news columns and It was there 
that In 1858 the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates were reported, 
probably under his direction. He, with Sr. Ray, then made 
the Tribune a large factor In the nomination of Lincoln* 

A writer In the Tribune at the time of Mr. liedlll's 

death speaks of his personal influence Just before the war 

period as follows: 

He became a factor in the public affairs of Chicago and 
of Illinois before hostilities broke out. The Tribune stood 
for the preservation of the union In that uncertain period • 
when public sentiment In the North was slowly feeling its 
way to the time when It should sustain the President in his 
call for troops. In The Tribune in those days, as always, 
Mr. Medlll wrote "The fJnTted States Is" and spelled Hatlon 
with a capital "H*. M' 

As spokesman of the strong Union sympathisers in 

Chicago during the war he maintained this strong position of 
influence. The violence excited against the Tribune by 
Democratic sympathizers in 1863 ^hen Mr, Medlll had become 
edltor-ln«chlef for the first tlme^is sufficient indication 

(1) Chicago Tribune, Larch 17, l>yjj. ^ ., ,, 
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of the power he wielded. Llr. Li..coln, v/e are tolc , in the 
Lincoln C^^ntenary evJibion, considered the Trilmne ''hie? chief 
Journalib^tio champion in the V/estV" 

After the \.'ar I'r* lied ill's per social influence i:. politics 
begc.n to show itself. In 1869 he was elected to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Illinoi3|C:nd says the Times: 

...He was the :.eader of the Cook County delegation that 
went to the constitutional convention, and his ^art in the frata- 
iri^' of the constitution was jTiOst prominent. (1) 

His personal influence wad r-£:\Min i/i rkediy do: 'onst rated 
after the >:reat fire of 1370 ^;hen h^- •. c^s the unaninou!3 nom- 
inee of the "x-'ireproof League" for tnayor of tho city. He accepted 
only on condition thv.t he "be supported iTi his efforts to improve 
materially (by chsrter changes and otherwise} the city govern- 
ment. T-iiis supv-ort was given and he was able before the ex- 
piration of his ten., to f^.ive Chicago an efficient and non- 
parti^^an fire :.:nd police force and to Lave a ne\- charter passed 
by the Legislature which L:-. terially improved tho rovernment. 
In adjition, by one of his f ellow-oitiL;eris it was said, 
fkr. Luther Lufli.; Hills) at the tiAe of hJs death that 

..•His successful efforts for the establishing of our great 
system of larlrs and the creating of the -.mT^H^ library are 
illustrations of wh-:. he Las done for our oity... 

Another citizen (llr. John Hammond) interviewed in the Himes 

said that 

...He vas the be.st r^yor CLicaPO evr.r ^a." , and if he were 
in the chair to-day, Chicago v;oul. be a <- renter city than it 
is. (2) 

He was i- stro g advocaue f civil service reform and in 

1870 Ires'ld ent Gruit Insisted that h? • oac:. ^-' u re: bar of tLe 

fiTi^j ^iViX service comi..i3sion# He served there for 

(^) ^^4^ .o ^U:e3. :^rcL 20, 1399. 
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some time and tben reslgnedj after making a reoommendation 
for a single term for the President as the best means of 
avoiding the evils of patronage. 

In 1874 Vtr. Medill became majority stookbolder in the 
Tribune company and editor-in-obief of the Tribane^and there- 
after his influence was largely confined to the editorial 
ooliimns. He exerted a large influence as an independent 
editor in state and local affairs, but nationally continued 
to be a strong supporter of the Republican administration* 
miatever political influence he may have exerted at this 
time was due entirely to the position of his paper. "He 
never desired public office", we are told, '•but preferred 
his position of power as an editor to any public place •"*■*■' 
In speaking to a friend a few weeks before his death he 
said: 

Grarfield.sent for me after he was elected, and I visited 
him at Mentor. My association with him had not been close, 
and I was never more surprised in my life than when he offered 
me a place in his Cabinet. He wanted nie to be Postmaster 
General; and, when I declined it, he insisted that I take 
my place in the Cabinet, save three, which he had already 
arranged for. All of this I declined, when he said: *Mr. 
Medill, what »m rl to do if I cannot rely for assistance 
on such men as you?' I told him that my assistance, so far 
as it did not interfere with the management of my paper, 
was subject to his command and that my advice was always at 
his service; and when he then suggested a man for his 
Secretary of State, I said immediatiy: 'Why of course you 
won't do that. You must appoint Blaine.' This, as^i? well 
known, was not his wish, but he afterwards did it. 

The exigencies of the preliminary campaign were such 
that when Mr. Harrison was nominated I was not at all sure 
of his friendship, but after his election he also offered 
me a place in his cabinet. This, however, I had little 

(1) Chicago Times-Herald, March 20, 1899. 
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difficulty in deolining, as my business ^ and my health as 
well, were suoh at that time as to make it impossible for 
me to serve* (D 



Farther than this we have the testimony of Seidle in 
his "Photographs of Statesmen of the United States" (publish- 
ed in 1894) that LIr. Medill had already been offered the pos- 
ition of foreign minister by many presidents, and that in 
1894 his friends had already begun to talk of him seriously 
as a candidate for United States Senator. 

7/e have already spoken in the chapter on Mr. Lledill's 
life and character of the various official positions he held 
in Journalistic and commercial circles of Chicago* F. Fi 
Cook in his reminiscences on "Bygone Days in Chicago" speaks 
of a bank of which Ilr. Lledill v/as one of the directors. His 
connection with the »Vorld*s Columbian Exposition (as well as 
of his work of relief during the Great Fire) and other civic 
celebrations have likewise been spoken of. 

He delivered a few lectures but beyond that we do not 
know of his taking part in non-'joTiraalistlc activities • 
Even these lectures were connected with political and jour- 
nalistic subjects. 

2. Influence of the Tribune. 

The influence of the Tribune during LIr. Medill' s life- 
time is difficult to estimate accurately. The man and his 

(1) Chicago Times-Herald, i:arch 20, 1899. 
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paper were so closely "bound torsulier during the whole if his 

oonneoti en with it th:j.t the toluence of the one might truthful'.y 

"be said to "be the influence of the other • 

Jew newspapers have surpassed the Trilfune as a political 

power. It heoarae, as says one writer a "political bible to people 

(1) 
throughout the whole northwest." Indirectly it was an 

influence on the national admlnistrati.'n and national policies. 

'Ihis was true from the tinie of Lincoln's admiiiistration on. 

Further than this notiilng can be said with definiteness. 
The i?ribune stood for good government everywhere and the suppres- 
sion of the liquor evil a^-- far as possible. It advocated and se- 
curea for Chicago a system of high licenses. It always stood for 
morality in the editorial columns* It helped more than any other 
agency ix. building uo Chicago. 

Its influence in general was good. It was progressive and 
brought its principles to bear upon iis readers with an intensity 
of conviction which i::u:t have "betrayed great unral foroe. 

In the fiel.. of journalistic method pure and simple we can 
find nothing distinctive v/hioh the Tribune had to contribute. It 
followed rather than led in matters of style and r:.ethods of news- 
gathering. But it v.as a good follov^er. Once shoc/n the way. its 
enterprises often eclipsed that of the earlier pioneers. In 
strenaousness it,' in conjunction witli other Chicago newspapers, 
betan to lead in che "newspaper game" and it hay alv.'ays been first 
in Chicago. 

(1) Andi^eas, A. T. Vol. II. p. 258. 
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iai I:*plgQde In the History of the Tribune 

Lie i-ill ov;ned uost of the Trihune s!:ook. His v/ill left 
his holding in a twenty-five year trust vd th three trustees 
of equal pov/eri One v;ag his son-in-law, Rohert ',!• latterson; 
a second, his other son-in-law, Robert S« LIo Cormick, later 
An/oassador to Hungary, to Russia, and to ITrtinoe; and the third, 
his old associate and personal attorney. V.'illiam G# Beale^ 
Under this managenient the ouhlioation went ahead wonderfully..., 

But Beale served on the board of trustees, and voted one- 
third of the Lledill stocks And "Jeale is >iot a journalist. He 
is a corpora:; ion attorney. He has the corporation point of 
view. He believeij, probably that the people prosper only as 
superior beings take care of them. Doubtless he believes thit 
there are two kinds of morality - home and business, ./e cannot 
quarrel v/ith his opinions and motives. He is what nature and 
enviroiiiaent made him, and nature gave him great diplomatic 
ability, as environment this point of viev/. 

Had the lattersoxi and Lie Cormick interests voted their 
tv/o-third^^ of the trusteeship as a unit, Beale, with his one- 
third, Y/ere an unconsidered factor • But social and personal 
ambitions divided them, tic Cormick' s ambition made him am- 
bassador. And Beale, carefully v/idening the division, voted 
no7/ v;ith the Lie Cormicks against the lattersons and n(>w with 
the la iters ons against the Lie Cormicks. Jo again and again 
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writers u -:oliov v.Mch :-.ixde thef. fi^i:.^ their teet;h. Tot five 



or Li'ix ''oai^j thero-uf te:: 'jhc co:iri2e of ''■he '^rrroune'^ bo 



jg.: .<; 



:il'Otted - a dtreah of ' hi';e, follc^.'.-od '..v a jr. all ^'j-'Ccl:: of 
dirtv eruy. 

3j :)ld " tii old ];oli;iei^, ':he "'J-'ibune" i3hoi;ia h.^ve 
oiyoi^ed ^eiia*:or Lorlirier's orici:^^.!. el^ctio:!, Ileel^:', v/ho 
finally exioser] Lorirer, ru^jt h^vt^ ^'Ucr?c*'ed uhen , aj .veil aj 
he Iw'.Ovva :io\7, ^^hat fcrccia -oac'red hin« •...3uu Beale ivj-rr/di led; 
the '* j?ribune'' hel. i': ^' y- 3ot,c ? on Loriner. The liio-called 
i)rai.:a^G Ca::al vl-oxi i.ivolveu -iLii:.^- tliat; £ trear: to rake elec- 
tricity for L;he iva-xlcipdl ^Uiply. But that voiild h^-.vo hurt 
the Zdison Oor:]:any, "3eale £'ot the rejiia ciixir.^ and a^ai:: the 
''i^rihu.ie'' favore J the corxorat i :^;: riicl ^# rii^lly^ but for 
Seale vie -ijht Ir.ive needed .^o In^3ur^ent firht o:: Caxnon* The 
"i?rib"ane" ha.: real ro'/V'3r even in Dai'-ville; had i*: L'tc^rtcd 
o.ie of its . tro.ij_^', in :elli^-e.it Caniai^ii^i u^ainot Ca.i'/..on'j re- 
el'.;ctio^ ii: 190B, it r ijht h^vc turned the b..lance. But; Bcale 
ti^hte/ied the rein^a; and CJaivnon vraii elocted, 

lix tho course of thcKju ofiC'3 die t^irh^nof^j, Uedill 
lie Gornick virtually rejirnod a^? y.-^b]_i^]:> or. Then, v/hon the 
'' JriT^'J^i^-" seoi.id ^enterxced to i'ilonce and hla0i:n3^\';, the ii tra- 
ation a-vifted a^aii. Tho lie Cornichj and latter jo;:j v.er? 
brought to^ethert Beale Wi^.i S4;elGliecl. i!c Corinick retur.iel 
to hi J de:sk, Keeley becarje ^o.ieral nana^'or v.ith full yc; er. 
The vaijer eLVjr^ud into a u^ot of v/hite. Iiir'.odiatoly the "i^rib- 
une'^ o:<i.iatod a.i olu ji i. Xeeley acccv'tei aii oyrr.r' i:^- to let 
in tlie li^'ht ^n Lorimer, found ^u^'t i.hat influence 'jlectcd him, 
and ;;:uolisihod an exyuje which, for techriicjo^l efficiency, v;as a 
journalistic inaiiterriece. ~ .;ill Irv;i \ in cm^^^Yy^QQ^)^^ ^i^^ 
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